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There is but one member of the 
Democratic party in the state, now liv- 
ing, who ever held the office of Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, and he is the 
only Democrat, also, who has been 
elected to that position since the Re- 
publican party first gained ascendancy 
in the state, twenty five years ago. 
Considering the comparatively short 
periods of service filled by our chief 
magistrates the number of surviving 
ex-Governors of New Hampshire is 
remarkably small, being but eight, al- 
together, and yet the idea that there is 
any fatality consequent upon the oc- 
cupation of the office is not so far prev- 
alent as to be productive of difficulty 
on the part of either party in finding 
men willing to accept its nomination 
therefor. It is a somewhat remarkable 
fact, after all, that no Governor of our 
state has ever died in office, while the 
average age at decease of those who 
have occupied the position has been 
considerably in excess of the allotted 
three score and ten years. 

For seventy-five years the name of 
Weston has been prominent in the history 
of Manchester. In 1803 Amos Wes- 
ton removed with his family from Read- 
ing, Mass., and settled in the town of 
Derryfield, now Manchester. He was 
a descendant, of the fifth generation, 
from that John Weston, who came from 
Buckinghamshire, England, and aided 
in founding a colony at Weymouth, 
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then Wiscassett, Mass., where he estab- 
lished himself as a merchant, being one 
of the first to engage in colonial trade, 
but returning to England after a few 
years, died suddenly in that country. 
In 1644 John Weston, a young son of 
the former, made his way to America, 
joining several of his kindred who had 
emigrated previously, and finally settled 
in Reading, and became the progenitor 
of the Weston family in question. This 
Amos Weston was a farmer and settled 
upon the now well known farm in the 
southeastern part of Manchester to 
which the name is still applied. That 
he was a man of substantial character 
and held in due esteem by his fellow 
citizens is attested by the fact that he 
was several times chosen one of the 
selectmen of the town, as appears from 
the records, and was a member of the 
committee chosen March, 1810, to 
petition the legislature to change the 
name of Derryfield to Manchester, 
which petition was granted by the legis- 
lature in June following. Amos Wes- 
ton, Jr., son of the above, was born in 
Reading, Mass., in 1791, and removed 
with his parents to Derryfield. He suc- 
ceeded to the family homestead and 
became an enterprising and prosperous 
farmer. He married, in 1814, Betsy Wil- 
son of Londonderry, a daughter of Col. 
Robert ‘Wilson, a prominent citizen of 
that town, and grandaughter of James 
Wilson, who came from Londonderry, 
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Ireland, one hundred and _ fifty years 
ago, and settled at the place now known 
as Wilson’s Crossing, in Londonderry. 
A man of sound judgment and superior 
business capacity, his services were 
called into requisition by his townsmen 
in the direction of public affairs. Be- 
tween 1820 and 1841 he served five 
years as town-clerk, fifteen years as 
selectman, being eleven years chairman 
of the board, and three years as the 
representative of the town (then entit- 
led to but one member) inthe General 
Court. Of his union with Betsy Wil- 
son (an estimable woman, endowed 
with the most amiable and exemplary 
traits of character) five children were 
born, but only one survives. 
James Apams Wesron, the youngest 
and only surviving child of Amos and 
setsy (Wilson) Weston, was born in 
Manchester, August 27, 1827, being 
now just fifty-two years of age. He 
passed his time in early life at home 
upon the farm, in attendance upon the 
district school, and the academies at 
Piscataquog and Manchester, develop- 
ing a strong taste for mathematics, to 
which branch of study he applied him- 
self with much earnestness, and at an 
early age determined upon civil engi- 
neering as his avocation in life. Per- 
sistently continuing his studies in that 
direction, and in the meantime teach- 
ing school successfully two winters, in 
Londonderry and Manchester, he was 
appointed, in 1846, at nineteen years 
of age, assistant civil engineer of the 
Concord Railroad, and immediately 
commenced his labors in that position 
in attending to the work of laying the 
second track of the road. Three years 
after he was promoted to the office of 
chief engineer of the road, which posi- 
tion he has holden to the present time. 
At the time of his promotion, in 1849, 
he established his residence in Con- 
cord, where he retained his abode un- 
til 1856, having married in the mean- 
time (1854) Miss Anna S., daughter of 
Mitchel Gilmore, Esq., of Concord. 
In connection with his duties as chief 
engineer, he for several years discharg- 
ed the duties of road master, and mas- 
ter of transportation of the Concord, 
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Lawrence 
He superintended the construc- 
tion of the Concord & Portsmouth Rail- 
road, between Manchester and Candia, 
and of the Suncook Valley Railroad, 


and Manchester and 
roar 1. 


from Hooksett to Pittsfield. In 1856 he 
removed to Manchester, where he has 
ever since resided, devoting himself 
assidously to the duties of his position 
in connection with the railroad, and the 
general pursuit of his profession as a 
civil engineer, together with the respon- 
sible public duties to which he has been 
called. 

Never a politician in the ordinary 
sense of the term, taking no part or in- 
terest in the manipulation of partisan 
machinery, cherishing no ambition for 
the’ distinction of public position, Mr. 
Weston has always entertained decided 
political convictions, and has, from 
youth, been a consistent and persistent 
supporter of the principles and _ policy 
of the Democratic party. Guided in 
his political action by the conservative 
allied with the 
spirit of just liberality instead of the 
blind partisan zeal and _ intolerance 
which too often directs and distinguish- 
es the conduct of public men and po- 
litical leaders of either party, Mr. 
Weston has won and retained the per- 
sonal respect of his political opponents 
even, so that whenever yielding to the 
solicitation of his party friends, and ac- 
cepting their nomination tor official 
position, he has never failed to receive 
more or less support from members of 
the opposite party, within the circle of 
his acquaintance. His first nomination 
for public office was in 1861, when he was 
persuaded by the Democracy of Man- 
chester to allow the use of his name as 
their candidate for mayor. Manches- 
ter had always been known as a strong 
Republican or Whig city, and with the 
exception of two years, when the late 
Hon. Edward W. Harrington, a man of 
great personal popularity was the Dem- 
ocratic candidate and secured the elec- 
tion by a narrow majority, had never 
failed to elect an anti-Democratic 
mayor and city government, and at the 
election next previous to Mr. Weston’s 
candidacy the Republican nominee had 
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received a majority of nearly four hun- 
dred and fifty. Mr. Weston was de- 
feated by a majority of some two hun- 
dred and fifty. At the election the fol- 
lowing year he was again the Demo- 
cratic candidate and was only defeated 
by a majority of eighteen votes by 
Theodore T. Abbott, the Republican 
candidate, an ex-Mayor of exceptional 
strength, who had previeusly polled a 
larger vote than had ever been cast for 
any other man for mayor in Man- 
chester. 

In 1867 Mr. Weston was again pre- 
vailed upon to accept the Democratic 
nomination for Mayor, and the election 
resulted in his choice, over Joseph B. 
Clark, then mayor and Republican 
candidate for re-election, by a majority 
of two hundred and seventy-two, his 
vote being larger than ever before cast 
for the candidate of any party, in the 
city, with the single exception of that 
cast for Mayor Abbott in 1855. the time 


of the great “know-nothing” excite- 
ment. A very spirited contest at the 


next election resulted in Mayor Wes- 
ton’s defeat for re-election by Isaac W. 
Smith the Republican candidate, upon 
a heavy vote, by a majority of just 
twenty-three. In 1869 he was again 
the Democratic candidate, and defeat- 
ed Mayor Smith’s re-election, receiving 
a majority of one hundred and thirty- 
eight. Renominated in 1870, he was 
again elected, receiving a majority over 
both the Republican and Prohibition 
candidates. 

Mayor Weston’s efficient and suc- 
cessful administration of the municipal 
affairs of the city of Manchester, and 
the great popular strength which he had 
developed in that important manufac- 
turing metropolis of the state, directed 
the attention of the Democracy of the 
state generally to his fitness and avail- 
ability for the gubernatorial nomination 
of the party, and at their nominating 
convention in January, 1871, his name 
was placed at the head of the state 
ticket. The election resulted in the 
first defeat which the Republican party 
had experienced in the state since it 
came into ascendancy in 1855, there 
being no choice of governor by the 
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people, though Mr. Weston received a 
decided plurality over Hon. James 
Pike, the Republican candidate, and 
lacked but a few votes of a clear ma- 
jority. Elected governor by the leg- 
islature in joint convention, he entered 
upon the duties of the office and de- 
voted thereto his best efforts and most 
earnest labors in behalf of all the ma- 
terial and popular interests of the state 
dependent in any degree upon execu- 
tive action or influence. 

In 1872 the Republican leaders de- 
termined upon the restoration of their 
party to power, and fully appreciating 
the importance of the vote of the city 
of Manchester, as affecting the result, 
secured the nomination as the Republi- 
can candidate, of Hon. Ezekiel A. Straw, 


the able and popwar agent of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 


the largest and most powerful manu- 
facturing corporation in that city, and 
in the state—a man of great popularity 
and influence not only in Manchester, 
but in all manufacturing communities 
throughout the state. The election 
resulted as was readily to be appre- 
hended in a Republican triumph, fol- 
lowed by the re-election of Gov. Straw 
in 1873; but in the campaign of 1874, 
Gov. Weston, who had continued as 
the standard-bearer of his party upon 
earnest solicitation, again defeated the 
Republican nominee, Gen. Luther Me- 
Cutchins, by a handsome plurality, 
although failing of an election by the 
people as before, and was chosen gov- 
ernor by the legislature. At the muni- 
cipal election in Manchester, in Decem- 
ber previous, he had been for the 
fourth time elected mayor of the city, 
a distinction which no other citizen, 
except ex-Gov. Smyth, has ever en- 
joyed. As before, he discharged the 
duties of both his important executive 
positions with eminent ability and fidel- 
ity, and retired therefrom with the full 
confidence and respect of the people 
of his native state and city. 

No man has taken a deeper interest 
in the welfare of the city of Manches- 
ter or labored more devotedly to pro- 
mote its prosperity, than has Gov. Wes- 
ton. ‘The important enterprise known 
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as the City Water Works, by which the 
city is furnished with an abundant sup- 
ply of the purest water from Lake 
Massabesic,—a supply equal to the ne- 
cessities of a city. of four times the 
present population of Manchester, and 
consequently ample for all demands of 
the future,—owes its inception and _ its 
successful organization largely to his 
individual efforts. There had been for 
some time previous much agitation of 
the question of a new and _ increased 
water supply for the city, and various 
surveys and estimates had been made 
—Gov. Weston himself having been 
engaged therein, and during the year 
1871, while he was at the head of the 
municipal government, the matter cul- 
minated and took shape in definite 
action. Actively instrumental in secur- 
ing the legislation necessary to allow 
the prosecution of the work by the city 
government, he became chairman of 
the board of commissioners estab- 
lished to have charge of the work, by 
virtue of his office as Mayor, and 
through this position, and his sound 
judgment, practical knowledge as an 
engineer, and deep interest in the en- 
terprise, he gave careful direction as 
well as strong impetus to the prelimi- 
nary work, which insured at anearly day 
the establishment and successful oper- 
ation of the noble system of water 
supply with which the city of Man- 
chester is so happily favored. 

Gov. Weston has been intimately 
connected with various other public 
enterprises in his native city, and was 
chairman of the building committee of 
the soldiers’ monument, now just com- 
pleted, and about to be dedicated with 
imposing ceremonies. In 1871, while 
Governor, he was appointed a member 
of the New Hampshire Centennial 
Commission, of which body he was 
chairman, and in the fqllowing year 
was appointed by Congress a member 
of the Centennial Board of Finance. 
His efforts were second to those of no 
other man in the state in promoting 
the excellence of the New Hampshire 
exhibit, and the general success of the 
exposition. : 
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In his profession as a civil engineer 
Gov. Weston occupies the highest 
rank, and his services have been largely 
in demand in making important sur- 
veys. He surveyed proposed routes 
for the Manchester and Keene, Monad- 
nock, Concord and Pittsfield, and Low- 
ell and Windham railroads, and has 
made surveys and estimates for water 
works for various towns and cities. 
When the city of Concord decided 
upon the establishment of water works 
and the introduction of water from 
Lake Penacook he was selected as 
chief engineer, and carried out the 
work with eminent success 

Notwithstanding the extent of his 
professional and public official labors 
he has been and is now actively and 
prominently connected with impor- 
tant business interests. He is one of 
the trustees of the Amoskeag Savings 
Bank, and has recently been chosen 
president of the City National Bank. 
He is the treasurer of the Suncook 
Valley Railroad, and a director and 
clerk of the Manchester Horse Railway, 
of which enterprise he was an active 


projector. He is also, and has been 
from its organization, vice-president 


and managing director of the N. H. 
Fire Insurance Company, and to his 
practical judgment the remarkable 
prosperity of that corporation is largely 
due. 

Faithful and zealous in the discharge 
of all official duties, governed by the 
strictest integrity in all his business 
connections, his relations in social and 
private life correspond harmoniously 
therewith, and justify and increase the 
general esteem in which he is held. 
His residence, at the corner of Maple 
and Myrtle streets, combines the ele- 
ments of modesty, comfort and. taste. 
and is indeed the abode of a happy 
home circle, as well as the scene of 
much social enjoyment. Five inter- 
esting children grace this pleasant home : 
Grace Helen, born July 1, 1866; 
James Henry, July 17, 1868; Ed- 
win Bell, March 15, 1871; Annic 
Mabel, September 26, 1876; Charles 
Albert, Nov. 1, 1878. 
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Epwarp Gustine, Senator from the 
Keene district, No. thirteen, was born 
in the town of Winchester, September 
2, 1819, being now sixty years of age, 
the past twenty years of his life having 
been spent in Keene, where he now 
resides. His father, Edward Gustine, 
was a merchant. He received a com- 
mon school education, learned the busi- 
ness of a machinist and has been 
mainly engaged, since entering active 
life, as a gas and water engineer. He 
has had contracts for extensive works, 
both gas and water, at different places 
in this state, Massuchusetts, Vermont 
and New York, all of which have been 
carried out in a thorough and satisfac- 
tory manner. 

A decided Republican, though never 
an active politician, Mr. Gustine has 
not been largely in public life, but 
served as a member of the House in 
1865 and again in 1875 and 1876, acting 
as chairman of the Committee on 
State Prison the latter year, and was 
also a member of the last Constitu- 
tional Convention. He enjoys the full 
confidence of his fellow citizens re- 
gardless of party, and whenever a can- 
didate for office receives many votes 
of those opposed to him upon political 
questions. In the Senate he served 
upon the Committee on Incorporations, 
Banks, and Manufactures, being chair- 
man of the latter. He frequently par- 
ticipated in debates, and, although 
making no pretentions to oratory, his 
suggestions, practical in their character, 
were not without influence. 

Mr. Gustine married Miss Sarah HI. 
Worcester, of Lebanon, Maine, by 
whom he has two children, a son and 
daughter. The son, Edward W. Gus- 
tine, is engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness in Keene. In religion he is a 
Unitarian and an active member of the 
society in Keene. He has long been 
prominent in the Masonic organizations, 
local and state, having been Master of 
both lodges and High Priest of the 


Chapter at Keene, and was Grand 
High Priest for New Hampshire in 
1870 and 1871, and has held variou? 
other honorable positions in masonic 
bodies. ‘Thoroughly public spirited 
and a friend of all progressive enter- 
prises, he has contributed in no small 
degree to the prosperity of the flourish- 
ing city in which he resides. 

CHARLES J. Amipon, of the Cheshire 
District, No. fourteen, is a native of 
the town of Chesterfield, a son of Otis 
Amidon, a merchant of that town, born 
April 23, 1827. He received his early 
education in the common school and 
at Chesterfield. Academy, then a well 
known literary institution. He became 
interested in politics in youth, uniting 
with the Whig party and casting his 
first vote for Gen. Taylor for President. 
In 1849, at twenty-two years of age, 
he was appointed postmaster at Ches- 
terfield, and held the office until his 
removal to Hinsdale in 1851, in which 
town he has since resided, and is en- 
gaged in manufacturing, doing an ex- 
tensive business, giving employment to 
about eighty hands, in the production 
of cassimere and other woolen goods. 

Mr. Amidon was appointed a Bank 
Commissioner by Gov. Ralph Metcalf, 
holding the office for the term of three 
years. He has served several vears as a 
member of the board of selectmen of 
the town of Hinsdale and represented 
the town in the Legislature in 1861-2- 
3-4, serving as chairman of the com- 
mittee on Claims the first three years, 
and of the Committee on Towns and 
Parishes in 1864. He was elected a 
representative again in 1876 and re- 
elected the following year, when he 
served as chairman of the Railroad 
Committee. He held the office of 
postmaster at Hinsdale for twelve suc- 
cessive years, from 1861. He was also 
a delagate to the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1876, and took a prominent 
part in the deliberations of that body. 
In March, 1878, he was chosen Senator 
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from the old ninth district, and during 
the legislative session of the following 
summer he was recognized as a leading 
member of the senate on the side of 
the majority and occupied the respon- 
sible position of chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, there being no law- 
yer among the Republican senators 
that year. He also served upon the 
Finance Committee and the Committee 
on Towns. 

Entering the present senate with a 
legislative experience more extended 
than that of any other member of the 
body he naturally exercised a strong 
influence in shaping its action, if not so 
conspicious in debate as some of the 
new members. He served as chairman 
of the Committee on Education, and 
was also a member of the Judiciary 
Committee and of the Committee on 
Manufactures. 

Mr. Amidon’s name has been fre- 
quently mentioned in connection with 
the congressional nomination of his 
party in the third district, and it is not 
improbable that, whenever the nomina- 
tion shall be accorded to his section of 
the district, he will find a strong sup- 
port, should he choose to be regarded 
as a candidate. 

Mr. Amidon was married in May, 
1851, to Miss Mary J. Harvey, daughter 
of Loring Harvey, Esq., by whom he 
has three children living, two sons and 
a daughter. 

CHARLES H. Burns, senator from the 
fifteenth or Peterborough district, was 
born in the town of Milford, January 
19, 1835, being a son of Charles A. 
Burns, a farmer of that town, now de- 
ceased. He completed his education 
at the New Ipswich Academy, under 
the instruction of Prof. Quimby, and 
having determined to enter the legal 
profession he entered the law office of 
the late Col. O. W. Lull, in his native 
town, where he diligently pursued his 
studies, and finally attended the Law 
School of Harvard University, where 
he graduated in the class of 1858. In 
May of that year he was admitted to 
the Suffolk bar in Boston, the late Chief 
Justice Shaw presiding, and in October 
following he was admitted to the New 
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Hampshire bar, and in January, 1859, 
he located at Wilmot, where he has 
since remained in the practice of his 
chosen profession, to which he has 
been thoroughly devoted, and in which 
he has achieved enviable distinction 
and success. 

A decided Republican in his polit- 
ical convictions, although never neg- 
lecting his professional business, he has 
frequently rendered his party efficient 
service upon the stump, where he has 
gained the reputation of being one of 
the ablest campaign speakers in the 
state. He was a delegate at large to 
the Republican National Convention 
at Cincinnati in 1876, and represented 
the New Hampshire delegation in the 
Committee on Resolutions. He was 
selected to preside at the last Repub- 
lican State Convention, holden in Con- 
cord September 1o, 1878, and upon 
assuming the chair, made a_ forcible 
and earnest speech, in which he enun- 
ciated decided hard money doctrines, 
notwithstanding the apparently discour- 
aging result of the election in Maine 
on the preceeding day. Referring to 
this address in its report of the con- 
vention the Beston Journal said: 
“Although Mr. Burns’ ability and schol- 
arship have for years been known to 
the public, yet it is only justice to him 
to say that his address today was the 
grandest effort of his life and places 
him in the very front rank of the earn- 
est, cloquent and impassioned speakers 
of our state.” 

Mr. Burns was elected to and dis- 
charged the duties of the office of 
Treasurer of Hillsborough County in 
1864 and 1865. In 1876 he received 
an appointment as County Solicitor 
from Gov. Cheney, which office he still 
holds, having been elected thereto by the 
people at the late election under the 
amended constitution. In 1873 he 
was a member of the senate, from the 
old seventh district, in which body he 
was at once accorded a leading posi- 
tion and served as chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, to which position 
he was promptly assigned by President 
Gallinger in making up the committees 
of the present senate, and was also 
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appointed upon the Claims and Fi- 
nance committees. ‘To the considera- 
tion of the many important matters 
coming before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee at the late session of the Legisla- 
ture he devoted the most careful atten- 
tion, giving all questions effecting the 
public interest in the committee as well 
asin the senate, as full an investiga- 
tion as circumstances would permit, 
and fair treatment in all respects. A 
ready debater, combining clearness of 
statement with vigor of speech, yet 
speaking only when impelled by judg- 
ment of the merits or the necessities of 
the case, he exercised an influence in 
the deliberatidns of the senate second 
to that of no other senator. It can- 
not be regarded improper to remark 
that no man in the state stands higher 
in the confidence of his party today, 
than Mr. Burns, and should he be in- 
clined to pursue a public career, there 
is no position in the gift of his party 
to which he may not reasonably as- 
pire. 

Mr. Burns was united in marriage 
with Sarah N. Mills, of Milford, upon 
the twenty-first anniversary of his 
birth, Jan. 19, 1856, by whom he has 
four children, two sons and two daugh- 
ters. He has a fine estate in Wilton, 
and is known as one of the most pub- 
lic spirited citizens of the town. His 
religious faith is of the liberal order. 
He has taken thirty-two degrees in 
masonry and is a prominent member 
of the organization. In 1874 he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts from Dartmouth College, and 
in the recent organization of his mil- 
itary staff he was designated by Gov. 
Head, Judge Advocate General with 
the rank of Brigadier General. 

GeorceE W. Topp, senator from the 
Amherst district, No. sixteen, was born 
in Ridge, November 19, 1828, being 
the son of a farmer of that town. He 
received his education in the common 
schools, at the academies in Jaffrey and 
Marlow in this state, and Brattle- 
borough. Vt., and under private tutors. 
He studied medicine two years, but 
relinquished the same for the study of 
law, which he pursued in the office of 
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Pierce & Tyler at Winchendon, Mass., 
and that of Hon. Edmund L. Cushing, 
late Chief Justice of this state, at 
Charlestown, and graduated at the end 
of a four years’ course, at the State and 
National Law School, at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and was admitted to practice in 
the courts of New York and this state, 
and subsequently those of Vermont : 
but after a few years’ practice of his 
profession has devoted his life mainly 
to teaching, in which occupation he has 
met with marked success. He became 
principal of the Orleans Liberal Insti 
tute at Glover, Vt.. in 1858, where he 
was engaged for seven years, was sub- 
sequently three years principal of Mar- 
low Academy; one year principal of 
the High School at Edgartown, Mass. ; 
three years at Lenox, and three years 
at Great Barrington in the same state : 
also as principal of their High Schools, 
and had been for six years previous to 
election to the senate principal of Me- 
Collom Institute, the well known acad- 
emy at Mont Vernon, which institution 
under his management attained a high 
and extended reputation among the 
educational institutions of the state. 
Mr. Todd has served for fourteen years 
altogether upon school-boards in the 
various places in which he has resided, 
but held no political office previous to 
his election to the present senate, with 
the exception of that of representative 
in the legislature, to which he was 
chosen by the citizens of his native 
townein 1857 and again in 1858, only 
two votes being cast against him the 
latter year. He served each year upon 
the Committee on Education, and in 
1858 was the Cheshire County member 
of the select committee appointed to 
draft resolutions upon that portion of 
the governor’s message relating to na- 
tional affairs, the adoption of which 
resolutions by the house he advocated 
in a strong speech. Inthe senate he 
has been known as an active working 
member, serving upon the Committees 
on Claims, Education, and Roads, 
Bridges and Canals, being chairman of 
the first named committee. 

Mr. Todd was married, Aug. 16, 
1857, to Mary A. H. Blodgett, of Jaf- 
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frey, who deceased Dec. 
He subsequently 
daughter of Dea. 
Holyoke, Mass., his present wife. 
has no children living. 

ORREN C. Moore, Senator from the 
seventeenth district, which embraces 
the city of Nashua, has been well 
known in political life in New Hamp- 
shire for several years past, holding a 
prominent position among the leaders 
of the Republican party in the state. 
There may be others who have attained 
more exalted official position at as 
early an age in life at the hands of one 
or the other of the great political par- 
ties in our state, but no man in New 
Hampshire, of equal years, within the 
last quarter of a century at least, has 
engrossed public attention in larger 
measure, exerted a stronger influence 
in shaping the action of his party or 
directing the legislation of the state 
than has Mr. Moore during the last six 
or eight years. 
New Hampton, Aug. 10, 1839, he is 
now just forty years of age. His father, 
J. H. Moore, was a country merchant 
in limited circumstances, who was en- 
gaged in trade for a time in Holder- 
mess, and subsequently removed to 
Manchester, where he died. Young 
Moore was early thrown upon his own 
resources for his support. He labored 
for a time in the employ of one of the 
corporations at Manchester and ob- 
tained such education as he was ena- 
bled to secure in the time at his com- 
mand in the public schools of that city. 
In 1855, at sixteen years of age, he 
went to LaCrosse, Wisconsin, where 
he ‘learned the printer’s trade in the 
office of an older brother, F. A. Moore, 
remaining in his service three years. 
Returning to New Hampshire, he 
worked at his trade in different offices 
in Manchester, and was for several years 
foreman of the news room of the Da//y 
American of that city, until its 
solidation with the AMZrror. 

In 1866 Mr. Moore became editor 
and part proprietor of the weekly 7Zz/- 
egraph, at Nashua, and removed to that 
city, where he has since resided, en- 
gaged in the management of the same 


31, 1864. 
married Sarah J., 


He 


con- 
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paper, which has come to be regarded 
as one of the ablest exponents of Re- 
publicanism in New England. In 1869 
he established a daily in connection 
with the weekly paper, there being pre- 
viously no daily paper published in the 
city. Last year Mr. Langley, who had 
been his partner in the business, with- 
drew, and he is now sole proprietor of 
the newspaper and printing establish- 
ment, in connection with which there 
is also an extensive bindery. 

For five years previous to his election 
to the present senate, Mr. Moore was 
a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Nashua, amd during the 
entire period of his service in that 
body it may be safely said that no 
member labored more diligently in the 
interest of all measures which he re- 
garded as essential to the welfare of 
the state, none watched more closely 
the general course of legislation or 
participated more earnestly or effect- - 
tively in debate upon all important 
questions than did Mr. Moore. In 

878 he was particularly conspicuous 
as the champion of several age 
measures recommended by the Tax 
Commission appointed by Gov. Prescott 
in accordance with the act of the previous 
legislature, of which commission he 
was a member and of whose report he 
was the author. Whatever was accom- 
plished by the legislature last year in 
the direction of the equalization of 
taxation is due in the main to Mr. 
Moore’s efforts. In the senate the 
present year he has maintained his 
high rank as a debater, as well as a 
laborious and earnest legislator, per- 
sistently supporting all measures which, 
to his mind, the best interest of the 
state demanded. As chairman of the 
Committee on State Institutions he 
favored the most liberal policy with 
reference to the State Normal School, 
of which institution he has ever been a 
strong friend, and was mainly instru- 
mental in securing the appropriation 
for the instruction of the inmates of 
the Reform School in industrial trades 
and callings. He was also an active 
member of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Railroads. 
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What is rarely the case with a ready 
and incisive writer, Mr. Moore is equally 
ready and forcible in debate, and is a 
vigorous and effective speaker upon the 
stump, where his services are frequently 
called in requisition by his party in this 
and other states. In 1873 he served 
as chairman of the Republican State 
Committee, has been often called into 
service in framing the party platform, 
and once & president of the Republi- 
can State Convention. He was also a 
member of the New Hampshire dele- 
gation to the last Republican National 
Convention. In the recent Senatorial 
caucus which nominated Col. Blair, he 
received a handsome vote, and is likely 
to be warmly supported by his friends 
for the next Republican Congressional 
nomination in his district. Yet after 
all, journalism is his real forte, and in 
the opinion of those who know him 
best the highest success is attainable for 
him in that field. 

Mr. Moore married, Nov. 29, 1860, 
Miss N.W. Thompson, a daughter of 
J. H. Thompson, Esq., of Holderness, 
and a sister of Maj. A. B. Thompson, 
present Secretary of State, by whom 
he has one child, a daughter. 

E.pripce G. Haynes, senator from 
the Manchester or eighteenth district, 
was born in Allenstown, Jan. 29, 1815, 
his father being James Haynes, a tarmer 
by occupation, and his mother’s maiden 
name was Sally Clarke. 

His parents resided in Epsom until 
1827, when they removed to New Lon- 
don, and two years later to Fishers- 
field, now Newbury. 

His early educational advantages 
were limited, comprising but little be- 
yond eight or nine weeks each winter 
in the district schools, between the 
ages of eight and sixteen years. 

In the spring of 1831 he “bought 
his time” of his father, paying one 
hundred and fifty dollars therefor, and 
started on foot for Boston to seek his 
fortune. From Sutton he accompanied 
a team loaded with cider as far as Lex- 
ington, where the apple-juice was sold, 
and he continued on to Boston, mak- 
ing his appearance on Haymarket 
Square with his trunk on his shoulder, 


» 


and fourpense-ha’penny in his pocket, 
as the remains of the two dollars with 
which he had started. He speedily 
found employment, and remained in 
Boston, in the wholesale provision 
business, until 1840. He witnessed 
the burning of the Ursiline Convent, 
the execution of the pirates of the 
brig Mexican, and the “ Broad street 
riots.” The sight of the mob march- 
ing Garrison through the streets of 
3oston had a powerful influence in 
shaping his political convictions, and 
he became and ever remained a zeal- 
ous advocate of the anti-slavery move- 
ment. 

In 1840 he returned to Newbury, 
and was married, Nov. 1, to Caroline 
R. Knowlton, daughter of Capt. Na- 
thaniel W. Knowlton, of Sutton. Four 
children have resulted from this union : 
Col. Martin A., now editor of the Zake 
Village Times, and clerk of the court 
for the county of Belknap; Addie M., 
wife of Dr. C. W. Clement, of Man- 
chester ; Charles F., recently deceased, 
and Cora M. 

The year of his marriage he bought 
a farm in Springfield, and lived there 
and in Sutton until 1846, the fall of 
which year he removed to Manchester, 
and learned the mason’s trade, which 
he has ever since followed. 

He has been for a long period 
almost continuously in public office in 
Manchester as Alderman, Selectman, 
Moderator and Councilman, two years 
in each position ; as Assessor four years, 
and as Supervisor and Inspector of 
Elections three years, besides other 
minor offices. 

His first legislative service was in the 
senate this year, but his extended ex- 
perience in the practical affairs of life 
has given him ample qualification 
therefor. In committee work he served 
efficiently upon the committee on State 
Institutions, Incorporations and Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

In religious preferences Mr. Haynes 
is Universalist, having attended that 
church for the past thirty years. 

Wituiam G. Perry, who represents 
the Amoskeag District, No. Nineteen, 
in the senate was very appropriately se- 








lected as the first senator from the new 
district, which embraces the manufact- 
uring centre of the state, whose leading 
corporation has given its name to the 
district, and to the successful service of 
which corporation Mr. Perry has de- 
voted the best energies of his life. A 
native of the state of Rhode Island, the 
son of Geo. C. Perry, a farmer of South 
Kingston in es state, born Aug. 5, 
1818, he spen@his early life in his native 
state, his educational advantages being 
such as the common school afforded. 
In early youth he entered the service of 
a manufacturing establishment, and has 
been for over forty-eight years engaged 
in cotton manufacturing and in the 
building of machinery, residing at 
Providence until twenty-three years ago, 
when, in November, 1856, he came to 
Manchester and engaged in the service 
of the Amoskeag corporation as super- 
intendent of the manufacturing depart- 
ment, which position he has holden to 
to the present time, contributing in a 
large degree, through his sound judg- 
ment and superior executive ability, to 
the prosperity of that great corporation. 

Mr. Perry, although devoting himself 
without reserve to the onerous duties 
of his position as superintendent of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company’s 
Mills, has not been unmindful of his 
duties as a citizen, has taken a strong 
interest in public affairs in the city of 
his adoption, and has been called into 


service under the city government 
as a member of the school commit- 
tee and of the Board of Al- 
dermen. He also efficiently repre- 


sented his ward in the legislature in 
1875 and again in 1876, and there as 
in the senate this year, proved himself 
a safe and practical conservator of the 
public interests. He served upon the 
Senate Committee on Finance, Elec- 
tions and Manufactures. 

Mr. Perry was married in 1837 to 
Miss Nancy A.Shrieve, who died in De- 
cember, 1874. Byherhe had eight child- 
ren, five of whom died in infancy. 
The surviving children are Hon. Geo. 
T. Perry, M. p., of Natick, R. I., sur- 
geon of the Rhode Island State Prison 
and State Farm; Mrs. William A. 
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Champlain, of Providence, and William 
A. Perry, clerk in the office of the 
Amoskeag Co., at Manchester. Mr. 
Perry worships with the Second Con- 
gregational church at Manchester, and 
is amember of Lafayette Lodge I. O. 
QO. F., and Trinity Commandery of that 
city. 

WititamM H. SHEPARD, of the Lon- 
donderry Senatorial District, No. twenty, 
was born in the town of Hdilderness, in 
this state, May 16, 1819, his father 
being William B. Shepard, a farmer. 
He spent his early life upon the farm, 
and obtained a good English education 
in the common schools and at Plymouth 
Academy. Not content with such op- 
portunities for advancement his 
native place afforded he went, in youth, 
to Massachusetts, where he succeeded 
in makipg his way in life prosperously, 
as many a New Hampshire youth has 
done. He engaged in woolen manu- 
facturing and was for a long time sup- 
erintendent and purchasing agent for 
a Lawrence manufacturing company. 
In 1869, after thirty-three years of suc- 
cessful labor in the Bay State, he re- 
turned to New Hampshire, and estab- 
lished his residence in the town of 
Derry, where he purchased a large 
farm, and has since devoted himself to 
rural pursuits, making a specialty of 
fruit and vegetables, of which he pro- 
duces a larger and finer variety than 
often found in this or any other New 
England state. Since his residence 
in Derry Mr. Shepard has served the 
town upon the board of selectmen, 
and in the legislature for the years 1875 
and 1876, giving eminent satisfaction 
in each position, as has also been the 
case in his senatorial service this year. 
He served upon the committees on 
Towns, Education, and Roads, Bridges 
and Canals. Mr. Shepard was marrie:! 


as 


} 
Is 


. im Dec., 1841, to Miss Anna E. John- 


son, daughter of D. A. R. Johnson, of 
Springfield, N. H., by whom he had 
three children, one dying in infancy. 
One son, Edgar H. Shepard, was a 
member of the 18th Reg. N. H. V., 
and died in Concord in 1865. The 
remaining son is now a farmer at 
Derry. 
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GREENLEAF CLARKE, Senator from the 
Rockingham District, No twenty-one, is 
a member of the well known Clarke 
family of Atkinson, children of Green- 
leaf and Julia (Cogswell) Clarke. ‘The 
eldest brother, William C. Clarke, at- 
tained a high position at the bar of 
this state, and in addition to other im- 
portant offices, held the position of 
Attorney-General -of the state from 
1863 till his death in 1872. Another 
brother is John B. Clarke, state printer, 
and the well known proprietor of 
Manchester Mirror. Greenleaf Clarke, 
the senator in question, is a farmer and 
occupies the old homestead in Atkin 
son, upon which he was born, May 7, 
1816, and which ranks among the best 
farms in the county of Rockingham. 
He received a good practical education 
in the common schools and at the old 
\tkinson Academy, formerly one of 
the best educational institutions in the 
state, and at an early period of life was 
somewhat prominent in politics as an 
active Democrat, serving in various 
town offices, as representative in the 
legislature, and” as a member of the 


ne 


Executive Council during the last two 
years of the administration of the late 
Governor Dinsmore. Latterly he has 


not been prominently engaged in poli- 
tics or public life, though retaining a 
strong interest in national questions, 
and changing his connection from the 
Democratic to the Republican party 
during the war period, until within the 
last few years. In 1876 he was chosen 
a delegate from his town to the state 
Constitutional Convention and was 
elected representative the following 
year. He served in the Senate 
chairman of the Committee on Incor 
porations and as a member of the 
Railroad and Agricultural Committees. 
He may well be designated as a * plain, 
blunt man,” never speaking except 
when occasion requires and then clearly 
and without circumlocution. 


as 


Mr. Clarke has been largely engaged 
in other business aside from farming, 
such as lumbering, contracting, survey- 
ing, ete. He is a director, and was 
one of the grantees and surveyors of 
the Manchester and Lawrence Rail- 


road. In religious preference he is a 
Congregationalist, and is also a Royal 
Arch Mason. 

He married, in 1855, Miss Sarah J. 
Noyes, daughter of Cyrus Noyes of 
Atkinson, by whom he has three chil- 
dren, two daughters and a son, Green- 
leaf Clarke, Jr. 

Emmons B. Puierick, of Rye, rep- 
resents one of the “close” political 
districts in the present senate—the 
Newmarket District, No. 22,—in which 
the people failedto elect : Mr. Philbrick, 
the Republican candidate, who had re- 
ceived a plurality vote, being chosen 
Senator by the Legislature in joint con- 
vention. Mr. Philbrick is a son of 
Josiah.W. Philbrick a Rye farmer, and 
was born in that town November 14, 
1833. He took a scientific course of 
study at Hampton Academy, with a 
view to pursuing the profession of a 
civil engineer; but upon the death of 
an only brother, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of his parents he surrendered his 
plans in that direction, and after teach- 
ing school successfully for some fifteen 
terms in this state and Massachusetts, 
settled in his old home and took charge 
of the farm, where he has since resided, 
devoting himself in the main to agricul- 
ture, but taking an active part in devel- 
oping the summer boarding interest, 
now an important factor in the pros- 
perity of his town and section. He is 
diso engaged to some extent in stirvey- 
ing and does a large business as a jus- 
tice of the peace, an important item ina 
town like Rye where there is no lawyer 
located. He has been prominently 
connected with town affairs, although a 
member of the minority party in the 
town, holding the offices of selectman 
and superintending school committee, 
his large experience in teaching and 
deep interest in educational affairs giv- 
ing him especial quglifications for the 
latter position. He was a member of 
the last senate from the old First Dis- 
trict, and served as chairman of the 
Finance Committee in that body, which 
position he has also acceptably filled- 
the present year, serving also upon the 
Judiciary and Election Committees. 

" Mr. Philbrick has been twice mar- 








ried, first in April 1859 to Vianna M. 
Dalton, daughter of Michael Dalton of 
North Hampton, who died in 1869, 
and again to Mary C. Seavey of Rye, 
in October, 1875. He has had two chil- 
dren by each marriage, three of whom 
survive—two sons and a daughter. His 
religious associations are with the Chris- 
tian church at Rye. He is a member 
of the Odd Fellows organization. 
CHARLES I. Sutra of the Dover 
District, No. ‘Twenty-three, which em- 
braces the city of Dover and the town 
of Rollinsford, has been a resident of 
Dover for some ten years past, where 
he is landlord of the Kimball House, a 
hotel near the Boston & Maine railway 
station, and favorably known .fo the 
traveling public under his management. 
Mr. Smith is a native of Newmarket, 
born January 5, 1831, his father, Daniel 
R. Smith, being a farmer and carpen- 
ter, resident in that town. His educa- 
tional advantages were limited to the 
common schools, and most of his early 
life was passed in farm labor. Subse- 
quently he engaged for a time in trade, 
and afterwards went into the hotel busi- 
ness at South Newmarket, where he re- 
mained until his removal to Dover. 
Wide awake, public spirited, and active 
in political life while in South New- 
market, he held nearly every position 
in the gift of the town, being select- 
man, collector of taxes and represen- 
tative in the legislature, and was for nine 
years chief of police of the village. 
During his residence in Dover he has 
given a hearty support to all progres- 
sive enterprises, and taken special inter- 
est in the welfare of the Strafford 
County Agricultural society. He is an 
active member of the order of Knights 
of Pythias. In his religious views he 
is liberal, but attends the services of 
the M. E. Church. In the senate he 
has been one ofthe working rather 
than talking members, serving upon the 
Committees, on Claims, Elections and 
as the senate member of the joint 
Standing Committee on State House 
and Yard, and to his sensible efforts is 
due largely the adoption of the resolu- 
tion authorizing the removal of the foun- 
tain from the centre of the walk approach- 
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ing the front of the State House, which 
has long been regarded a public nuisance. 

Mr. Smith was united in marriage in 
Dec., 1865, with Miss A. Augusta Burley, 
an accomplished young lady of New- 
market, daughter of Jonathan Burley of 
that town. 

Joun H. BrouGHron, Senator from 
the Portsmouth District, No. Twenty- 
four, is a native of that city, born July 
11, 1830, and has always resided there. 
He is a lumber dealer by occupation, 
and a member of the well-known firm 
of Samuel Adams & Co. Mr. Brough- 
ton is emphatically a self-made man. 
Favored with but slight opportunities to 
procure an education in youth, his 
strong native sense and indomitable en- 
ergy and industry has won for him an 
honorable and enviable position among 
his fellow-citizens. A man of sound 
sense and correct business principles, 
honorable and just in all his dealings, 
he has not only worked his way to an 
ample fortune, but also to the esteem 
and confidence of the community in 
which he resides. He represented his 
ward in the legislature in 1872 and 
1873, discharging his duties most cred-, 
itably to himself and his constituents. 
In 1876 he was elected Mayor of Ports- 
mouth and was re-elected the following 
year. In his election to the present 
senate the people of Portsmouth gave 
another strong testimonial of their ap- 
preciation of his ability and faithfulness 
in the public service, which his course 
during the session has unquestionably 
justified. He Served upon the Com- 
mittees on Banks, Manufactures and 
State Institutions, being chairman of the 
former committee, which position in 
the sketch of Senator Ordway last montii 
was erroneously accorded to him.* 

Mr. Broughton was married Nov. 
29, 1854, to Miss Mary E. Patch, of 
Portsmouth, a sister of the gallant 
Lieutenant Charles W. Patch, of the 
Second N. H. Regiment, who was mor- 
tally wounded atthe battle of Gettysburg. 





* Another error in the Senatorial 
Sketches last month occurred in the mis- 
printing of the Christian name of Senator 
Shaw, which was printed Alfred, instead 
of Albert as it should have been. 
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BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


"Twas night in the great city, and the sound 
Of passing thousands echoed forth less loud 
Through the dim streets. The noisy bound 
Of human footsteps, gay, and soft, and proud, 
All, all had passed as passed the fleeting crowd, 
Some heavy with a weight of untold woe, 
Some gay and light as though no sorrow cloud 
Had bowed them to the earth beneath its blow ; 
All these had fled and only now and then 
3roke on the ear the voice and tread of men. 


Yet there was one of all that mighty throng, 
One glorious by intellect and fame, 
One now the theme of many a mournful song, 
Whose glowing, burning words engrave his name 
In characters of pure, undying fame 
Upon the hearts of men. Yet in the gloom of night 
Alone he struggled and alone he died. 
Died ! Passed away! Fled to a world of light. 
Where, casting off the robings of his soul, 
Beauty and glory crowned his kingly brow, 
Before whose splendor angels, e’en. might bow. 


O Death! relentless, stern and unsubdued, 
Thou “lovest a shining mark ;” well didst thou choose 
This one from others ;—many hearts have sued 
In vain for that one fearful power, to lose 
Their own existence ;—to precipitate 
Themselves into Eternity ; to test 
That strange hereafter, life in which men date 
These longings for the beautiful, this eager quest 
For happiness and rest. But Thackeray’s death 
Was like some glorious noon shaded by Tempest’s breath. 
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KEARSARGE MOUNTALN. 


FROM HARRIMAN’S HISTORY OF 


The late Dr. Bouton called Kearsarge 
“the peerless mountain ” of Merrimack 
county. It is closely identified with 
Warner. It lifts its | 2943 feet 
above the sea level. It has no immedi- 
ate competitor. To the traveller on the 
Northern railroad it presents a bold and 
striking outline. It a prominent 
landmark within a circle whose diame- 
ter is one hundred miles. 

A controversy in relation to the ori- 
gin of the vame of this mountain sprang 
up a few years ago. Somebody set 
afloat the absurd story that an English 
hunter, by the name of Hezekiah Sar- 
gent, came, some time previous to 
1750, and male his home somewhere 
on this mountain, and hence its name ; 
that, furthermore, the said Hezekiah 
died about the year 1800, and was bur 
ied—but, as in the 
man knoweth of h 
day. si 

It isa sufficient answer to this, to say 
that no such man ever lived on 


read 


is 


case of Moses, “no 


is sepulchre unto this 


Kear- 
sarge mountain, on the top or on either 
side of it. The story is a fabrication. 
The best authority for it, so far as the 
writer knows, is 2 visionary, crazed man 
(now dead), who, in his last will and 
testament, bequeathed to his daughter 
four hedgehogs, when she should catch 
them on his mountain ledze ! 

Two hundred years before the ridic- 





*This work. recently issued, is em- 


braced in a handsome octavo volume of 


481 pages. finely printed, substantially 
bound, and embellished by a map of the 
town and twenty-three portraits of dis- 
tinguished citizens or natives of the town, 
several of which are steel engravings. 
To the production of this work General 


Walter Harriman, a distinguished son of 


the old town of which he writes, has de- 
voted much eare and labor, and has given 
the public one of the most systematic. 
comprehensive and thoroughly interest- 
town histories yet produced, 


KEARSARGE 


> MOUNTAIN, 


WARNER.* 


ulous tale is told of this Hezekiah Cur- 
rier Sargent, the mountain bore the 
name of Kearsarge, in some of its vari- 
ations ; and a hundred and seventy-five 
years before this remarkable character is 
placed on the mountain at all, or is ever 
heard of anywhere, even in tradition, 
Kearsarge was known by its present 
name. This hero of the wild hunting- 
grounds puts in an appearance too late. 
The name unquestionably comes from 
the Indians, who sojourned at its base, 
who roamed over its steep declivities, 
or who saw it from afar. It is not easy 
to convey, by the use of English letters, 
the precise sounds of the unlettered 
wild men of the forest. ‘The thing is 
impossible, and, in? attempting it, we 
have the orthography of the name in 
almost an unlimited number of forms. 
The still further difficulty may be no- 
ticed, that, even among the Indians 
themselves, the pronunciation of the 
word varied as much as_ the orthogra- 
phy of it has varied among white men. 
In 1652, Gov. Endicott’s exploration 
of the Merrimack river to Lake Winni- 
pesaukee was executed. The Endicott 
rock, at the outlet of the lake, was then 
marked. A plan was made of this sur- 
vey, and the proof is at hand that this 
plan must have been made éefore 1670. 
It is thus endorsed: “ Plat of Mere- 
mack river from ye See up to Wenepe- 
eseoce Pond, also the Corses from Dun- 
stable to Penny—cook. 
Jn° Gardner,” 
Kearsarge mountain is on this plan, 
and the name is spelled Carsaga. 
Capt. Samuel Willard, of Lancaster, 
Mass., the prince of Indian rangers, 
saw this mountain from the top of Mo- 
nadnock, July 31, 1725, and called it 
Cusagec mountain. 
On the margin of the ancient plan of 
Boscawen, which was granted by Massa- 








KEARSARGE 
chusetts, as a township, in 1733, ap- 
pears a rude representation of an irreg- 
ular hill along the northern boundary 
line, with this appended inscription : 
“Supposed to be one of ye Avasey 
Hills. ” : 

A plan of Kearsarge Gore, drawn by 
Col. Henry Gerrish subsequent to 1751, 


~ 


bears the following title: “A plan of 


Kaysarge Gore, near Ayvasarge.”’ 

An English map, published according 
to act of Parliament, in 1755, by 
Thomas Jeffreys, geographer to His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
near Charing Cross, and taken from 
actual surveys made in 1750 by Mitch- 
ell and Hazzen, puts our mountain in 
its true place, and spells it Avasage. 

The proprietor’s records of Sutton 
state that a township of land “ was grant- 
ed to Capt. Obadiah Perry and others, 
in 1743, lying on the west side of Ava- 
SAIC Hill.” 

In June, 1750, a meeting of the pro- 
prietors of that town was called by 
Thomas Hale, who represented thatthe 
land laid “on the westerly side of Cya- 
sarge Hill.” Again, the proprietors of 
that town spell the name, Crasargey; 
again, Chia Sarge; and again, Aeya- 
sargy. But words need not be multi- 
plied. The position here taken re- 
quired, perhaps, no substantiation at 


all. ‘The story of Hezekiah Sargent is 
a myth. The mountain has been 
known, continuously, as Avarsary 


more than two hundred years ! 

Sut another controversy concerning 
this mountain has arisen still more re- 
cently. The birth of this latter contro- 
versy, so far as the public are informed, 
was in 1875. The Union corvette, or 
sloop of war, Aearsarge, became fa- 
mous by sinking the Confederate Ala- 
bama, June 19, 1864. Eleven years 
afterwards the question is raised, wheth- 
er this gallant vessel took its name from 
the Kearsarge of two hundred years 
standing, or from a mountain in Carroll 
county. 

The Kearsarge was built at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., in 1861. Major Henry 
McFarland, of Concord, a paymaster in 
the army, wrote a letter to the assistant 
secretary of the navy (G. V. Fox), on 
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the first day of June, 1861, suggesting 
that one of the sloops of war, which 
were then being built at Portsmouth, be 
called Avarsarve. Wells, of 
Connecticut, was secretary of the navy. 
He accepted this name. He thought, 
at first, with the final 
“r” left out, was the true orthography, 
but the secretary of the treasury, Salmon 
P. Chase, corrected him. Concerning 
this matter. Secretary Wells wrote as 
follows: “I first directed that the cor- 
vette should called Kearsage ; but 
Mr. Chase, a New Hampshire man, 
corrected my pronunciation and_ or- 
thography. We had, I recollect, a lit- 
tle dispute, and that I quoted Governor 
Hill, but Mr. Chase convinced me that 
he was correct.” 

Major McFarland says, with much 
force and beauty, “The corvette ap- 
pears to me to have been named when 
she received the precise designation 
which she defiantly carried through 
storm and battle.” it will be well to 
remember here that Salmon P. Chase 
was a native of Cornish,a New Hamp- 
shire town, which has the Kearsarge of 
Merrimack county in plain view. 

Mr. Wells ** quoted Governor Hill. ” 
This is further proof that it was the 
mountain in Merriniack county for 
which he named the corvette, Governor 
Hill having been a citizen of Concord, 
a large land-owner on that mountain, 
and an enthusiast in setting forth its 
lofty grandeur. 

About 1865, a large hotel was built 
on the Wilmot side of this mountain, 
and named in honor of the ship’s cap- 
tain, the ,“Winslow House.” That 
hotel was destroved by fire in 1867, and 
was rebuilt on alarger scale. A recep 
tion was given to Admiral Winslow, in 
the first house, and he was present at 
the opening of the second, in 1868, 
when he gave the proprietor a stand of 
colors and a picture of the battle. 

Men of high station, both in the state 
and country, as well as others, were 
present on these occasions, participat- 
ing in the festivities and congratulations 
of the hour. Nobody whispered that 
we were on the wrong mountain. 
Probably, into no one’s mind, af “hax 
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time, had the idea entered that a rival 
mountain was entitled to these honors. 
In due time Admiral Winslow died, 
and a boulder was taken from the origi- 
nal Kearsargé to serve as a monument 
at his grave. And now the controversy 
as to the origin of the ship’s name be- 
gan; but the family of the Admiral 
stood by evs Kearsarge, and the boul- 
der is found in Forest Hill Cemetery, 
Boston Highlands, supporting a bronze 
tablet with the following inscription : 
Rear Admiral 
JOHN ANCRUM WINSLOW, 
U.S. Navy, 
Born in Wilmington, N. C., 
Noy. 19, 1811, 
Died in Boston, Mass., 
Sept, 29, 1873. 
He conducted the memorable 
Sea-fight in command of 
U.S. 8. Kearsarge, 
When she sank the Alabama in the 
English Channel, June 19, 1864. 
This boulder from 
Kearsarge Mountain, Merrimack County, N. H., 
Is the gift 
Of the citizens of Warner, N. H., and is erected 
to his memory by his wife and 
surviving children. 


A correspondent of the Boston Joewr- 
nal, writing from Petersburg, Virginia, 
July 16, 1864, says,—* The sinking of 
the Alabama by the Kearsarge gives 
great joy to the soldiers. They are as 
much gratified as if “zey had won a vic- 
tory. The men of the Kearsarge were 
mainly from New Hampshire. Their 
ship was built there, and it bears the 
name of the grand old mountain, be- 
neath the shadow of which Daniel Web- 
ster passed his childhood. The name 
was selected for the ship by one of the 
publishers of the New Hampshire 
Statesman. The tourist, passing through 
the Granite State, will look with in- 
creased pleasure upon the mountain 


MOUNTAIN. 


whose name, bestowed upon a national 
vessel, will be prominent in the history 
of the republic.” 

Warner, Wilmot, Andover, Sutton, 
and Salisbury all claim ownership in 
this mountain. Warner and Wilmot 
meet on the very summit; Andover 
comes near the top ; Salisbury and Sut- 
ton not quite as near. 

The summit of Kearsarge is a bald 
rock. It was once mostly covered with 
wood ; but about seventy-five years ago 
the fire ran over the top of the mountain, 
increasing in intensity for several days, 
and consuming not only the dead and 
living trees, but burning up the greater 
portion of the soil itself. 

Standing on the majestic height, one 
feels. that he is, indeed,on the king 
mountain of all this region. It stands 
there without a rival. It has no neigh- 
bor on the east—nothing to intercept 
aview of the ocean. At the south, fifty 
miles away, rises the grand Monadnock, 
its equal, and its solitary neighbor in 
that direction. At the west lies old 
Ascutney, triple-pointed, and grand be- 
yond description in the evening twilight, 
but this mountain is “ over the border, ” 
for, by the decree of King George the 
Third, in 1764, the west bank of the 
Connecticut river is our boundary. 
Then, to the northward and in fair view, 
though from thirty to sixty miles away, 
the nearest equal neighbors are Cardi- 
gan, White Face, and Chocorua, the 
summit of the two latter being seldom 
trodden by human feet. Each of these 
mountains is sublime in its way, but 
Kearsarge stands alone in solitary 
grandeur—the Mont Blanc of central 
New Hampshire. 
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BY ASA MCFARLAND, 


The purpose of this and the preced- 
ing article (Monthly for July), is only 
to make mention of a few of the hymns 
which hold a permanent place in the 
books in use by most churches, ac- 
companied by a-statement of the cir- 
cumstances under which some of them 
were written. With this brief statement 
we proceed to speak of Isaac Watts, D. D., 
whose metrical productions occupy large 
space in books devoted to sacred song. 
Watts died in 1748, in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age. He was one of the dis- 
senting clergymen of England, and sev- 
eral years pastor of achurch in London. 
He was a better versifier than poet ; but 
his productions are full of scripture, 
abound with individual life and reality ; 
Were written in pure English, and are 
adapted to the experience of all Chris- 
tian people ; are correct in rhyme, and 
came from a devout heart. He was an 
earnest and eloquent preacher, and the 
congregation greatly increased under 
his ministration. But his heaith failed, 
and he was compelled to cease preach- 
ing. He was then invited 
Thomas Abney, one of the aldermen 
of London, to visit him at his residence 
inthe country. ‘This visit, intended to 
be of only a few weeks, was extended 
to more than thirty years. The country 
abode of the London alderman was 
upon the shore of that arm of the 
sea known as “Southampton Water.” 


Living upon the margin of that body of 


water, and looking across it, how natural 
that hymn of Watts : 


Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood, 
Stand dressed in living green: 
So to the Jews old Canaan stood. 
While Jordan rolled between.” 


Mrs. Sarah 
in English civil engineer, was the auth- 


or of a hymn that is in as general use 


2 
Pe] 


by Sir 


Flower Adams, wife of 


as any metrical production in our lan- 
guage, for it is sung in the churches of 


all denominations. ‘This is the well 
known production of which the follow- 
ing is the first stanza : 


* Nearer. iny God, to thee. 
Nearer to thee! 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me! 
Still all my song shall be. 
Nearer, my God. to thee. 
Nearer to thee.” 


Mrs. Adams was a Unitarian, and her 
celebrated hymn was written for an 
English magazine, with no expectation 


that it would find a place in the hymn- 


ology of the churches. Another in- 
stance of an author “ building better 
than she knew.” 


Rev. Philip Doddridge, p. p., wrote 
much that holds a permanent place in 
the books of the present day. He was 
a native of London ; was author of the 
* Family Expositor,” and * Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul.” He 
died in Lisbon, whither he went for the 
benefit of his health, Oct. 13, 1751. 
Hewas a laborious and successful preach- 
er of the gospel, and was in the habit. 
occasionally, of writing and appending 
a hymn to his discourse, suggested by 
its topie. Preaching on one occasion 
from the text, * There remaineth, there- 
fore, a rest for the people of God,” he 
appended a hymn which has come down 
to’ us, and is found in a multitude of 
books, of which the following is the 
first stanza : 


* Thine earthly Sabbaths. Lord, we love. 
But there's a nobler rest above: 

ro that our longing souls aspire. 
With cheerful hope and strong desire.” 


Church hymnology is not wanting in 
productions of heroic or triumphant 
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cast. Of such is the 


hymn by Martin 
Luther, commencing : 


**A mighty fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing ; 
Our helper he, amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing : 

For still our ancient foe 

Doth seek to work our woe ; 

His craft and power are great. 

And, armed with cruel hate, 
On earth is not his equal.” 


Hymns of that cast or tone might 
properly be expected of the great Ger- 
man Reformer, but of Henry Kirke 
White, who died at only a little over 
twenty-one, we would not look for pro- 
ductions of heroic character. He was 
a native of Nottingham, England, and 
a young man of such rare promise, that 
a memoir of him was written by the 
poet Southey. He died in 1806. Here 
are three verses of a hymn by this young 
man that are of the heroic cast : 

‘The Lord. 
might, 

The winds obey his will; 

He speaks, and in his heavenly height. 

The rolling sun stands still. 


our God, is clothed with 


Rebel. ye waves, and o’er the land 
With threatening aspect roar; 

The Lord uplifts his awful hand. 
And chains you to the shore. 


— winds of night. your force com- 
ine— 
WwW cae God’s high behest. 
Ye shall not, in thet mountain pine. 
Disturb the sparrow’s nest.” 


And a third example is by William 
Shrubsole, Esq., of Sheerness, England. 
one of the founders of the London 
Missionary Society, commencing— 


~ Arm of the Lord, awake, awake; 
Put on thy strength. the nations 
shake ; 
Now let the world, adoring, see 
Triumphs of merey wrought by thee.” 


No writer of hymns, not himself a 
clergyman, is held in greater favor 
by devout people, than William Cow- 
per, and no poet ever wrote produc- 
tions so entirely dissimilar. It is one 
of the curiosities of English Literature, 
that the author of the “Diverting His- 
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tory of John Gilpin,” 
commencing : 


and the hymn 


* Oh, for a closer Walk with God; 
A calm and heavenly frame ; 
A light to shine upon the road 
That leads me to the Lamb,” 


were one and the same man. Such 
productions of Cowper as are brought 
into the service of sacred song are 
known in his works as ** Olney Hymns,” 
because written when the author dwelt 
in that town with the Unwin family. 
These hymns are sixty-eight in number, 
and found in most collections. Perhaps 
the following is as much a favorite as 
any of the Olney Hymns : 


**God moves in a mysterious way. 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea. 
And rides upon the storm. 


Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never failing skill. 

He treasures up his bright designs 
And works his sovereign will. 


Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take! 
The clouds ye so much dread, 

Are big with mercy, and will break 
In blessings on your head. 


Judge not the Lord by feeble sense. 
But trust him for his grace ; 
Behind a frowning P. rovidence 
He hides a smiling face. 


His purposes will ripen fast. 
Unfolding every hour; 

The bud may have a bitter taste 
But sweet will be the flower. 


Blind unbelief is sure to err. 
And sean his work in vain: 

God is his own interpreter. 
And he will make it plain.” 


Although the greater portion of hymns 
in use for church service were written 
by clergymen, yet laymen have written 
much and well. Wordsworth, Byrant, 
Montgomery, H. K. White, ‘Thomas 
Moore (the Irish melodist), Geo. P. 
Morris, Browning. Addison, Dryden, 
Oliver W. Holmes, and W. B. Tappan 
are of this number, and many might be 
added. Addison was one of the most 
eminent literary men of the age in 
which he lived. ‘The Spectator (for 
which Addison was chief writer), dated 
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Sept. 20, 1712, contained a hymn that 
has lived 167 years. ‘The author had 
encountered astorm at sea, and _nar- 
rowly escaped death. The hymn is 
founded upon the 107th Psalm, which 
commences, “Oh, give thanks unto the 
Lord, for he is good; for his mercy 
endureth forever.” The following is 
the first stanza : 
** How are thy servants blest, O Lord; 

How sure is their defense ! * 

Eternal wisdom is their guide. 
Their help, Omnipotence.” 


The third and fourth stanzas are 
supposed to have been suggested by the 
terrific storm the vessel encountered : 


**When by the dreadful tempest borne. 
High on the broken wave. 
They know thou art not slow to hear. 
Nor impotent to save. 


The storm is laid, the winds retire. 
Obedient to thy will: 

The sea, that roars at thy command. 
At thy command is still.” 


That Cowper, subject to mental de- 
pression much of his life, should have 
been the author of “John Gilpin,” is no 
more surprising than that the rollicking 
song writer, Thomas Moore, should 
have been the author of the following 
hymn, which has a place in the singing- 
books of sedate christians of most de- 
nominations : 


**The bird let loose in eastern skies, 
Returning fondly home, 
Ne‘er stoops to earth her wing, nor flies 
Where idle warblers roain. 


But high she shoots, through air and 
light. 
Above all low delay. 
Where nothing earthly bounds her flight. 
Nor shadow dims her way. 


So grant me. Lord, from every snare 
Of sinful passion free, 

Aloft. through Faith's serener air 
To hold my course to thee. 


No sin to cloud, no lure to stay 
My soul, as home it springs; 
Thy sunshine on her joyful way. 
Thy freedom in her wings. ™ 
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Many years ago there appeared with 
much frequency in public journals the 
productions in rhyme of William B. 
‘Tappan, a bookseller of Philadelphia. 
Under the title of “ Heaven” is one 
from his pen, which became a univer- 
sal favorite, and is tound in books in 
use by many congregations. The fol- 
lowing is the first stanza : 


* There is an hour of perfect rest 
To mourning wanderers given ; 
There is a joy for souls distressed. 
A balm for every wounded breast— 
“Tis found alone in Heaven.” 


Further extracts might be made from 
the works of laymen who furnished much 
of the hymnology of the churches, such 
as Wordsworth, Bryant, James Mont- 
gomery, Bowring, and others; but we 
bring this article to its close by adding a 
production from the pen of a native of 
Exeter, this state—Rev. W. B. O. Pea- 
body : 


* Behold the western evening light. 
It melts in deepening gloom: 
So calmly Christians sink away. 
Descending to the tomb. 


The winds breathe low. the withering 
leaf 
Searce whispers from the trees ; 
So gently flows the parting breath, 
When good men cease to be. 


How beautiful on all the hills 
The crimson light is shed! 

“Lis like the peace the Christian gives, 
To mourners round his bed. 


How mildly on the wandering cloud 
The sunset beam is east! 

Tis like the memory left behind 
When loved ones breathe their last. 


And now, above the dews of night. 
The rising star appears : 

So faith springs in the heart of those 
Whose eyes are bathed in tears. 


Sut soon the morning’s happier light 
Its glory shall restore, 

And eyelids that are sealed in death 
Shall wake to close no more. 
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A SUMMER'S DAY. 


BY ABBA GOOLD WOOLSON, 


Black bees on the clover-heads drowsily clinging. 
Where tall. feathered grasses and buttercups sway. 

And all through the tields a white sprinkle of daisies. 
Open-eyed at the setting of day. 


O, the heaps of sweet roses, sweet cinnamon roses, 
In great crimson thickets that cover the wall! 

And flocks of bright butterflies giddy to see them. 
And a sunny blue sky over all. 


Trailing boughs of the elms drooping over the hedges. 
Where spiders their glimmering laces have spun; 

And breezes that bend the light tops of the willows 
And down through the meadow-grass run. 


Silver-brown little birds sitting close in the branches. 
And yellow wings flashing from hillock to tree. 

And wide-wheeling swallows that dip to the marshes. 
And bobolinks crazy with glee ;— 


So crazy. they soar through the glow of the sunset 
And warble their merriest notes as they fly. 

Nor heed how the moths hover low in the hollows 
And the dew gathers soft in the sky. 


Then a round beaming moon o’er the blossomed hill coming. 
Making paler the fields and the shadows more deep; 

And through the wide meadows a murmurous chirping 
Of insects too happy to sleep. 


Enchanted [ sit on the bank by the willow 

And hum the last snatch of a rollicking tune: 
And since all this loveliness cannot be heaven. 
I know in my heart it is June. 
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ADDRESS OF HON, 


Upon 
the different towns entered, with 
names of the soldiers and the date 
their mustering in. Under the head- 
ing “ New London” is the name “ Fran- 
cis Coums, 1781, April 23.” ‘The 
town is also credited in another place 
on this paper with one man for the year 
1781, £60.00 ; one man for the year 
1782, £60.00; one man for the year 
1783, £54.12. We find that the army 
was disbanded November 3, our 
independence having been secured by 
treaty before that time. 

At the annual town meetingin March. 
1783, held at the house of Lieut. Levi 
Harvey at the mills in said town, said 
Harvey was chosen moderator, Ebenezer 
Hunting, town-clerk ; Samuel Brockle- 
bank, Levi Harvey and Ebenezer Hunt- 
ing, selectmen ; Peter Sargent, consta- 
ble ; John Morgan and others. surveyors 
of highways. 

Voted, Vo concur with the Council and 
House of Representatives for this state 
that the present government be contin- 


the 


2 


= . 
1793 : 


ued in full force until the roth day of 


June, 1784, according to their resolve 
passed the 27th of February, 1783. 

Our constitution was adopted only 
to continue during the war with Eng- 
land. The war had virtually ceased in 
January, 1783, but our state recom- 
mended that the government be continu- 
ed until the meeting of the Legislature in 
1784, when the new constitution took 
effect. 

Voted, To Mr. Nathaniel Everett one 
pound, five shillings and six pence, it 
being for expense inremoving Mr. Am- 
brose from New Plymouth to Perrys- 
town ; also, voted that the selectmen 
give security to Levi Harvey for the 
purchase of land and defending of priv- 
ileges for a mill, according to former 
bond ; and also, that “ grinding days 


this paper I find the names of 


of 


EVERETT SARGENT. 


this year be Tuesdays and Fridays of 
each week.” 

Thus we see that at first the only cur- 
rency was the depreciated continental 
money, a pound of which was only 
equal to a shilling in silver, and three 
of either were equal to a bushel of corn 
or a day’s work. 

Peter Sargent, my grandfather, who 
was first elected constable in 1783, was 
born in Amesbury, Mass., married Ruth 
Nichols of Amesbury or Newbury, and 
removed to Hopkinton, N. H., before 
1760, where he had a large family, and 
then removed to New London with his 
family in 178i. Most of his children 
settled in New London. 

We find that the Rev. Samuel Am- 
brose, who had been living at Plymouth 
(then called New Pivmouth), had visited 
Perrystown in 1781, and preached to 
them a while, and that he finally re- 
moved there in February, 1782, and 
that he preached to the people in New 
London a portion of the time. in con- 
nection with the people of Sutton, for 
several years, the town contributing 
something annually towards his support. 
until they were able to settle a minister 
for themselves. It appears, also, that 
Levi Harvey had built a grist-mill at the 
outlet of Harvey’s pond, being the only 
grist-mill in town, and that two days in 
each week were assigned as natin, 
Tavs. 

In 1784. the town tet to raise 
twenty-five dollars for Mr. Ambrose for 
his services the year past ; also, to open 
aroad from Kearsarge Gore to Protect- 
worth, upon the request of the latter 
place ; also, *e/-d to lay out one hun- 
dred days’ work in opening said road 
this season, and also to * raise ten gal 
lons of rum, on the town’s cost, for the 
opening of the road before mentioned.” 
This was the main road from Sutton to 
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Springfield, as it used to come up by Es- 
quire Jonathan Harvey’s in Sutton to the 
Daniel Woodbury place, thence over 
the hill where the meeting-house now is, 
and by Little Sunapee pond, and thence 
over Addison hill, as it was termed, to 
Springfield. 

This year the town first voted for pres- 
ident of the state, as the governor was 
called, under the new constitution of 
1784, and they all voted for Col. Josiah 
Bartlett, of Kingston, for president, he 
having 24 votes; in 1785, John Lang- 
don, of Portsmouth, had 25 votes for 
president. 

In March, 1786, the town zefed to 
build a meeting-house fifty feet long, 
and height and width in proportion. 
Voted, to set the meeting-house not 
more than 4o rods distant from the 
mouth of the Hutchins’ road, so called. 
Voted, Samuel Messer, Nath’] Goodwin 
and Samuel Brocklebank a‘ committee 
to pitch the place to set the meeting- 
house, sell the pews, and go forward 
with the same as far as_ the money that 
the pews are sold for will forward the 
building of said meeting-house. ved, 
to have a burying-yard near where said 
meeting-house is to stand. ‘This meet- 
ing was adjourned several times, and 
the committee appointed had located 
the house and sold the pews and pro- 
vided that those who bought them 
might pay for the same in corn at four 
shillings and rye at five shillings per 
bushel. Voted, to raise twenty dollars 
for preaching this year, and that Levi 
Harvey see the same expended, and 
that the selectmen should settle with 
Mr. Ambrose and pay any balance due 
him for preaching out of the town’s 
stock. 

In these votes of 1786 originated the 
old meeting-house (which was located 
on the ground which now constitutes 
the southerly part of the cemetery) and 
also the burying-ground which adjoined 
it, and which has since been enlarged 
and improved. The Hutchins road, re- 
ferred to in the location of the meeting- 
house, was the road that led across from 
the four corners to the other road on 
which the cemetery is now located. 

I find that this year, also, 1786, a cen- 
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sus was ordered by the legislature of 
the state by a resolution passed March 
3d. We find New London responded to 
this call, which is the first census of the 
inhabitants of the town that I have been 
able to find. ‘The return is as follows : 
The number of inhabitants of New 
London in 1786 are as follows : 


Males 21 years of age and upwards, 46 


Males under 21 years of age. 66 
Females 18 years of age and upwards, 46 
Females under 18 years of age, 61 





Total, 219 
The above is a true account. as witness 
our hands. 


LEVI HARVEY. Selectmen 
JOHN ADAMS. for 
JOHN MORGAN, New London. 


New London, June 5, 1786. 


In 1787, at the request of many of 
the people who had come here from 
Attleborough, Mass., and had _ there 
known Elder Seamans, he visited New 
London and preached here June 24, 
1787. That autumn the town, 

Voted, To give Elder Seamans a call 
to settle in this town as a minister of 
the gospel. 

Voted, To give him forty pounds 
yearly as a salary, three pounds in cash 
and thirty-seven pounds in labor and 
grain and other produce that he may 
want, all to be paid at the common 
price, and all ministerial privileges in 
town except one half the parsonage lot. 

In February, 1788, Elder Seamans 
visited New London again and spent 
some two months there in preaching 
from house to house and in visiting the 
people, and it seems that he concluded 
to accept the call, for in March of. that 
year the town instructed a committee 
to engage Mr. Seamans’ salary to him ; 
that in paying the part to be paid in 
corn and grain, corn should be reckon- 
ed at three shillings and rye at four, and 

Voted, To remove Mr Seamans’ fam- 
ily from Attleborough to New London 
on the cost of the town, and that his 
salary begin on the 24th day of Febru- 
ary last and that the selectmen do for- 
ward the moving of Mr. Seamans’ fam- 
ily. 

On the 20th day of June of that 
year the arrangements for moving had 
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been completed and he started with 
his family for New London, where he 
arrived July 1, and as he says in his 
diary, ‘“‘went into a very poor house of 
Mr. James Brocklebank.” 

He commenced his labors at once, 
working on his farm through the week 
and preaching on Sunday ; he studied 
his sermons while engaged in manual 
labor. 

A church of eleven members was 
formed October 23d, 1788, over 
which he acted as pastor, and on the 
25th day of November of the same 
year, at a town-meeting called for the 
first time at the meeting-house, the 
town voted to unite with the church, in 
the call they had given Mr. Seamans, 
and arrangements were made for his 
reinstallment as pastor of the church 
and minister of the town. At this 
town-meeting, the town also elected 
singers to sing at their public religious 
meetings, as follows : 

‘Voted, For singers, Ebenezer Hunt- 
ing, Lieut. Samuel Messer, Nathaniel 
Fales, Asa Burpee, Moses Hill, Jona- 
than Adams afd Capt. Samuel Brockle- 
bank. The time for the reinstallment 
was fixed for the 21st of January, 1789. 

Onthe 13thof December, 1788, Elder 
Seamans gave his final answer to the 
town, approving of their arrangements 
and consenting to the reinstallment as 
proposed, and the same came off, with 
all proper ceremonies, on the day ap- 
pointed. Mr. Ebenezer Hunting had 
been elected by the church as deacon, 
January 3, 1759. 

At the reinstallment of Mr. Seamans, 
on January 21st, the exercises were held 
in the mecting-house, on which occa- 
sion Rev. Amos Wood, of Weare, 
preached the sermon; Rev. Thomas 
Baldwin, of Canaan, gave the charge 
to the candidate; and Rev. Samuel 
Ambrose, of Sutton, announced the 
fellowship of the churches. On_ the 
next Sunday, Jan. 25th, the church and 
their new pastor had their first com- 
munion season together. 

The meeting-house in which these 
exercises were held was only partly 
finished, being without pews or seats 
(except such as were extemporized for 
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the occasion) and mostly without floors, 
but there was a large gathering of the 
people, and everything passed off in a 
satisfactory manner. 

In 1790, the census taken in the 
state shows that New London had 311 
inhabitants, a gain of ninety-two in four 
years. I find the first mention made 
of Joseph Colby, as a citizen of New 
London, in March, 1788, when he was 
elected as a surveyor of highways. In 
1792 the town voted against adopting 
the amendments to the constitution, 
proposed by the convention of that year, 
seventeen votes being recorded in the 
negative and none in the affirmative. 

The church, which commenced with 
eleven members, Oct. 23, 1788, had 
gained but seven members up to 1792, 
consisting then of eighteen members, 
and there were then about fifty families 
in town. An extensive revival broke 
out that year under the preaching of 
Elder Seamans, and in that year there 
were about fifty conversions. and the 
work continued through the years 1793 
and 1794, so that in the last year the 
members of the church had increased 
to 115, the additions having been made 
from all classes and of all ages, from sev 
enty down to eight or ten, and what was 
quite remarkable, there were thirty- 
seven men who, with their wives, were 
members of the church,—the united 
heads of thirty-seven out of the fifty 
families in town. 

In 1795 they had got their meeting- 
house so far completed, that the town 
voted to hold their meetings in it for 
the future. Tey had but recently 
built the pulpit, and got the floors laid 
in the porches above and below, but it 
was only partially glazed, and not 
painted at all, and the singing pew, as 
they called it, was not completed, nor 
was the house finished without or 
within. During this vear, also, the 
town appointed a committee to confer 
with Elder Seamans. and see upon 
what terms he would give up the bond 
he held from the town, to ensure his 
annual salary. The town had already 
got in arrears, and were largely indebt- 
ed to him, and they evidently desired 
to close up their contract with him as a 
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town, and leave it for the church, and 
for voluntary contributions to supply his 
salary. The committee waited -upon 
the Elder, and he, after due considera- 
tion, made the town a proposition in 
writing, giving them a choice of three 
alternatives, as follows : 

ist. That he receive a dismission from 
his pastoral and ministerial office in 
church and town, together with such a re- 
commendation as he brought to them 
from Attleborough ; that his salary should 
cease from the date of such dismission, 
and he to give up said bond when his sal- 
ary should be paid up to such dismission. 

2d. ‘The church and town should 
wholly surrender, give up and relinquish 
his ministerial services in church and 
town, and he would surrender, give up, 
and relinquish his salary, so that 
it shall be a matter of judgment and 
conscience between them, he to 
serve them as much in the work 
of the ministry as his judgment and 
conscience should dictate, and they on 
their part to communicate of their tem- 
poral good things toward the support 
of himself and his family, as much as 
their judgment and conscience should 
dictate to them, and that, too, in such 
a way as they might choose. 

3d. But if neither of these offers 
should prove satisfactory, then he re- 
quested the town to unite with him in 
calling a mutual council to look into 
any matters of dissatisfaction between 
them on either side, and decide upon 
the whole whether it was not best for 
him to ask, and for them to give him 
such a dismission and recommendation 
as above mentioned ; and if such coun- 
cil should bein favor of such dismission, 
then that they should also settle the 
conditions, after being informed what 
the town had done for him, and of hisser- 
vices in return, whether the town should 
pay him his salary in part or in full or 
give him something more, or whether 
he should relinquish his salary, which 
shall be then due either in part orin whole, 
or shall give the town something more, 
for reasons which to the council may 
appear. 

It was very evident that it was of no 
use to seek a controversy with a man 


who was so willing to settle in any way, 
and the town, by vote, accepted of his 
second offer, by which the town gave 
up all claim to his ministerial services 
and he gave up all legal claim to his 
salary, and after that- his support was 
derived mainly from the church and 
from voluntary contributions. ‘The 
town at the same time voted not to 
unite with him in calling a council. 

In 1797 they also voted that those 
inhabitants of the town that do not be- 
long to the Baptist society, so called, 
have a right to invite preachers of the 
gospel into the meeting-house to preach 
such part of the time as shall be in 
proportion to the interest they own in 
the meeting-house, and this was so vot- 
ed for several years. Almost every 
year there was an article in the warrant 
to see about finishing the singing pew 
or to see about finishing off the meet- 
ing-house, but there seemed a great 
reluctance to complete the house, and 
the town refused to act. 

Thus we come down to the year 1800, 
the close of the eighteenth century. 
By the census of that year it appears 
that New London then had 617 inhabi- 
tants, having gone from 311 to 617, in 
ten years. But while they had been 
thus prosperous in that particular, their 
meeting-house was still unfinished. It 
was only partially glazed, the gallery 
was not completed, the singing pew 
was not built, nor was it plastered or 
painted at all. A controversy between 
Levi Harvey and the tow? had arisen, 
about his mills, which was still undis- 
posed of, and many were the articles in 
the warrants for town-meetings, and 
many were the special town-meetings 
called to consider and act upon these 
two subjects, but the town never seemed 
ready to finish either the meeting-house 
or this controversy 

Perhaps at this point it may occur 
to some of you to inquire a little more 
particularly in relation to the Masonian 
proprietors, who they were, and who 
were the original grantees of the land 
granted as the Addition of Alexandria, 
afterwards New London, and how was 
the land divided among them ? 

Capt. John Mason, of London, to 
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whom the grant of New Hampshire was 
made in 1629, as we have seen, died 
in 1635, and his heirs held and tried to 
enforce his claims to the land till about 
1692, when they sold and conveyed 
the same to one Samuel Allen, of the 
same London, who came to this coun- 
try to enforce his claims. But Allen 
died in 1705, and the lands descended 
to his heirs, who prosecuted his claims 
vigorously for a time, until the heirs of 
Mason found some defect, either real 
or pretended, in Allen’s title to the 
lands, and set up a claim to them for 
themselves. 

One John Tufton Mason, a descend- 
ant of Capt. John, the first grantee, came 
to this country, claiming to own the 
Masonian Patent, and sold his rights 
to certain parties in Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, and conveyed to them 
by deed in 1746. The names of these 
purchasers were as follows: Theodore 
Atkinson, Mark H. Wentworth, Rich- 
ard Wibird, John Wentworth (son of the 
governor), George Jaffrey, Nathaniel 
Meserve, Thomas Packer, ‘Thomas Wal- 
lingford, Jotham Odiorne, Joshua 
Pierce, Samuel Moore, and John Mof- 
fat. Atkinson had three-fifteenths, M. 
H. Wentworth had two-fifteenths, and 
all the rest one-fifteenth each. 
men were afterwards known as 
sonian proprietors. 

The persons to whom they granted 
the town of Alexandria and also the 
Addition were as follows : Jonas Minot, 
of Concord, in the county of Middlesex, 
gentleman ; Jonathan Bagley, Esq., and 
William Bailey, gentleman, both of 
Amesbury, in the county of Essex, and 
all in the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay ; Matthew Thornton, Esq., and Rob- 
ert McMurphy, gentleman, both of Lon- 
donderry ; John Talford, Esq., and Wil- 
liam Talford, gentleman, both of Ches- 
ter; and Daniel Rindge. of Portsmouth, 
all in the county of Rockingham and 
Province of New Hampshire; and 
Joshua Talford, of New Chester, in the 
county of Grafton, and Province last 
mentioned, husbandman. 

In the deed of the Addition of Alex- 
andria the original grantors, the Mason- 
ian proprietors, reserved one third part 
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of said land to themselves, their heirs, 
and assigns forever; one half of the 
balance, or one third of the whole, was 
conveyed to said Minot ; and the other 
half of the balance, or third of the 
whole, was conveyed to the remaining 
grantees in the following proportions, 
viz.: to Matthew ‘Thornton, twelve 
forty-ninths ; to said J. Bagley, five 
forty-ninths; to the said W. Bailey, 
five forty-ninths ; to the said John Tal 
ford, seven forty-ninths and one third ; 
to the said William Talford, eight forty- 
ninths and one third; to said Robert 
McMurphy, eight forty-ninths and one 
third ; to the said Daniel Rindge, two 
forty-ninths, and to the said Joshua Tal- 
ford, one forty-ninth. ‘The grant to said 
William Bailey was conditional upon his 
accepting the rights granted him in the 
new charter of the town of Alexandria in 
full for his claims under the old charter, 
which he refused to accept, and there- 
fore he drew no lots in the Addition, 
which was afterwards New London. 

The Addition was surveyed and laid 
out in F 150 acres each. 
Certain lots were reserved for schools, 
for the first settled minister, etc. There 
were reserved for the Masonian pro- 
prietors 45 lots and two fractions ; and 
drawn to Capt. Jonas Minot 44 lots 
and two fractions; to Col. Matthew 
Thornton, ten lots and a fraction; to 
Robert Mc Murphy, seven lots and two 
fractions ; to Deacon William Talford, 
seven lots and a fraction ; to Maj. John 
Talford, six lots and a fraction ; to Jon- 
athan Bagley, Esq., five lots and a frac- 
tion ; to Hon. Daniel Rindge two lots : 
and to Joshua Talford, Esq., one lot. 

These lots were drawn Sept. 7. 1773. 
I have a plan of the drawing. with the 
numbers of the lots drawn to each 
owner. 

Having gone along in the order of time 
for the first twenty-one vears of the town’s 
history up to the year 1800, let us now go 
forward for a similar period of twenty- 
one years to the year 1821, and there 
make a stand, and from that stand-point 
look back over that space of time, that 
second period of twenty-one years of the 
town’s history. Let us select our time 
now with some particularity—well, sup- 
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pose we call it the ninth day of Sep- 
tember, 1821. It is one of the earliest 
days that I can remember, and yet, 
though I was then only five years of 
age, I shall never forget it. The day 
was Sunday. The morning was bright 
and sunny. The air was soft and balmy. 
The day was hot, and especially in the 
afternoon was still and sultry. About 
five o’clock there were signs of a thun- 
der shower, dark clouds gathered in the 
west, and soon overcast the sky. The 
stillness that precedes the storm was 
soon interrupted by the mutterings of 
the distant thunder, the clouds grew 
darker and blacker, until presently a 
strange commotion was seen among 
them in the west ; vivid lightnings light 
up the dark and angry masses, the 
roaring of the distant tornado is heard 
as it approaches, and anon the most 
terrible whirlwind ever known in the 
state burst upon the terror-stricken in- 
habitants of New London. 

I gather the following facts from a 
description of the great whirlwind of 
1821, as found in the collections of the 
N. H. Historical Society, vol. 1, page 
241. ‘The whirlwind entered the state 
in Cornish, and moving easterly through 
Croydon, demolished the house and 
barn of Deacon Cooper, thence through 
Wendell (now Sunapee) to near Suna- 
pee Lake, where it blew to pieces the 
house, barn and out-buildings of Har- 
vey Huntoon, destroying and blowing 
away all the furniture and other proper- 
ty in his house, and the contents of his 
barns and other buildings, and blowing 
an infant nearly a year old, that was 
lying on a bed in the house, away into 
the lake. where the mangled body was 
found the next Wednesday, on the op- 
posite side of the lake, and the feather 
bed on which the child was sleeping was 
found in Andover by a Mr. Durgin and 
restored to Mr. Huntoon. A horse 
was blown up hill a distance of forty rods, 
and was so injured that it was necessary 
to kill him. No human lives were lost in 
that town except the child, though the 
other seven members of Mr. Hun- 
toon’s household were injured, and 
some of them very severely. From 
Wendell the hurricane passed across 
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Lake Sunapee in a most terrific man- 
ner, assuming the form of an inverted 
pyramid in motion, and drawing up in- 
to its bosom vast quantities of water. 
Its appearance on the lake was in the 
highest degree sublime and terrible, ap- 
parently about twenty rods in diameter 
at the surface of the water, it expanded 
on each side towards the heavens, its 
vast body as dark as midnight, but oc- 
casionally illuminated by the most vivid 
flashes of lightning. 

From the lake it passed into New 
London and through the southerly part 
of the town, destroying property to the 
estimated value of $9,000 or $10,000. 
But fortunately no person in the town 
was killed. The house and other build- 
ings of John Davis, standing directly 
ia the path of the tornado, were entirely 
demolished. Not a timber nor a board 
was left upon the ground where the house 
had stood, and not a brick in the 
chimney remained unmoved. A huge 
hearth stone weighing some seven or 
eight hundred pounds was removed 
from its bed and turned up on one edge ; 
all the furniture of the house, beds, bed- 
ding and clothing was swept away, and 
not the value of five dollars of it was 
ever found. ‘The family chanced to be 
absent from the house. Three barns 
belonging to Josiah Davis, with their 
contents, were blown entirely away, and 
his house much shattered and dam- 
aged. A house belonging to Jonathan 
Herrick was unroofed, the windows brok- 
en out, and much furniture and cloth- 
ing blown away, but fortunately none of 
the family were injured. A new two- 
story house frame, nearly covered, be- 
longing to Nathan Herrick, and two 
barns, were blown down. <A house and 
barn of Asa Gage were unroofed, and 
two sheds carried away. Anthony Sar- 
gent had one barn demolished, another 
unroofed, and two sheds blown away. 
Deacon Peter Sargent had a barn blown 
down, another unroofed, and a shed 
blown away. A barn of J. P. Sabin was 
torn to pieces; another barn of Levi 
Harvey was blown to pieces, his saw- 
mill demolished, and some twelve thou- 
sand feet of boards in the mill-yard car- 
ried away ; his grist-mill was moved 
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some distance whole, and was left stand- 
ing on dry land, and a hog house, con- 
taining a hog weighing from three to 
four hundred pounds, was carried away 
whole several rods and dropped on the 
top of a stone wall, where it fell into 
fragments, and the hog released from 
his prison walked away unhurt. A pair 
of cart wheels strongly bound with iron 
and nearly new, with the spire and axle, 
were carried ten rods, the spire brok- 
en off in the middle, all the spokes but 
two broken out of one wheel and more 
than half out of the other. Allthetrees in 
an orchard of one hundred, without asin- 
gle exception, were prostrated, and one 
half of them were wrenched up by the 
roots, and carried entirely away, root and 
branch. The trunk of one of these 
trees, divested of its principal roots and 
branches, was found half a mile distant 
and at the top of a long hill; near the 
top of this hill was an excurvation some 
forty feet long, and in places two to 
three feet deep, partly filled with man- 
gled boards and broken timbers, ap- 
parently made by the perpendicular fall 
of the side of a barn, which must have 
been blown whole at least eighty rods. 

The track or path of the whirl- 
wind in New London, was some four 
miles long, and varied in width from 
one fourth to one half a mile as the col- 
umn rose and fell, and passed off upon 
the north side of Kearsarge Moun- 
tain. In passing, it seemed to hug to 
the mountain, so that its course was 
changed more to the south,and it passed 
down the mountain on the easterly side 
into the Gore, touching a corner of 
Salisbury and into Warner, and _ finally 
terminated in the woods of Boscawen. 
A great amount of property, many build- 
ings, and several lives were destroyed in 
the Gore and in Warner. 

The track of the whirlwind is thus 
described : “ It appeared as if a rushing 
torrent had been pouring down for 
many days; the dwellings, buildings. 
fences and trees were all swept off in 
its course. The earth was torn up in 
places, the grass withered, and nothing 
fresh or living was to be seen in the 
path of the desolation.” It is difficult 
for us to conceive the horrors of that 
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instant—for it was but an instant—when 
horses, barns, trees, fences, fowls, and 
other moveable objects were all lifted 
from the earth into the bosom of the 
whirlwind and anon dashed into a 
thousand pieces. Probably no event 
has occurred in this town during the 
hundred years of its existence, that 
was so well calculated to teach man 
his utter impotence, and to impress 
upon his mind the awful sublimity, the 
terrible grandeur of the scene, where 
the hand of omnipotence, even for a 
moment, displays its resistless power, 
as the great whirlwind of September 
g, 1821. 

Let us now look back and briefly 
review the events that have occurred 
since the year 1800. June g, 1801, 
the Social Library was ineorporated, 
which had about one hundred volumes 
of very valuable books. The library 
was kept at the house of Josiah Brown, 
Esq. I recollect that from about the 
year 1825 to 1833 I obtained most of 
my reading matter from this library and 
found it very profitable and interesting. 
Whether this institution yet remains I 
do not know. In 1803 the town first 
had the necessary number of ratable 
polls to entitle it to send a representa- 
tive alone, and Joseph Colby, Esq., 
was clected as the first representative of 
the town, and he was re-elected every 
year until 1816. 

In 1817 there was a political revo- 
lution in the town, and everything was 
changed. Daniel Woodbury, Esq.. 
was the moderator, first selectman, and 
representative for that and several suc- 
ceeding years ; and the dominant party 
held a celebration over their victory, in 
the spring of 1817, at which, as I am 
informed, the liberty pole was erected, 
which used to stand in front of the old 
meeting-house, around which the people 
in the olden time used to congregate, 
and spend their intermissions between 
the forenoon and afternoon services on 
Sunday. My first recollections of at- 
tending church are associated with 
hearing Elder Seamans preach, and Elder 
Ambrose pray; of riding to church in 
the wagon with father and mother,— 
standing up behind and holding on to 
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the back of the seat in order to pre- 
serve my perpendicular equilibrium. 
This I did until growing older I pre- 
ferred to walk rather than to ride in 
that way. It was the fashion in those 
days for the whole family to go to 
church as soon as the children were 
large enough to be carried. But to 
return from this degression. 

In 1804 a committee was appointed 
to cause an accurate survey of the town 
to be made. This was in pursuance 
of a law requiring each town in the 
state to make a plan of the same and 
return it to the secretary of state, with a 
view to the making of a state map, 
which was afterward published by Philip 
Carrigain. This committee consisted 
of Green French, Levi Harvey, Jr., 
and Anthony Sargent. 

The meeting-house was still a sub- 
ject of contention. Articles were fre- 
quently inserted in the warrants for 
town-meeting to see if the town would 
vote to finish glazing the house, or to 
plaster the house, or to paint the house, 
or to finish off the house, but the town 
uniformily voted in the negative upon 
them all. Probably some of this work 
was done by voluntary subscription or 
contributions, and the house was occu- 
pied for all purposes. Finally, in 1818, 
at a special meeting holden for that 
purpose, June 1, it was voted to raise 
$300 for the purpose of repairing and fin- 
ishing the outside of the meeting-house in 
this town, and Joseph Colby, Esq., was 
appointed as agent of the town to see 
to repairing and finishing the outside of 
the meeting-house, and I find no_fur- 
ther articles in the warrants for their 
town-meetings relating to finishing the 
meeting-house. Thus, the house which 
was commenced in 1786, was _ finished 
in 1818, having been thirty-two years 
in building. 

The controversy concerning Levi 
Harvey’s mill privilege and flowage 
rights arose in this way. Away back in 
1780, an article was inserted in the 
warrant to see if the town would 
adopt any method to build mills in said 
town, but the vote was that as a town 
they could not do anything as to build- 
ing mills. But it seems that some in- 


dividuals gave said Harvey a bond that 
they would purchase the land on which 
he was to set the mill, and would de- 
fend him against claims for flowage by 
the owners of land around and above 
his mill-pond, if he would erect a saw 
and grist-mill upon a certain lot of land 
owned by some absent proprietor ; 
and in 1783 the town, at their annual 
meeting, voted to clear those men _ that 
were bound in a bond to Levi Harvey 
to purchase land and for defending of 
privileges as mentioned in said bond ; 
also, that the present selectmen be em- 
powered to give security to said Har- 
vey for the purchase of land and _ the 
defending of privileges as mentioned in 
former bond. The selectmen for that 
year were Samuel Brocklebank, Levi 
Harvey, and Ebenezer Hunting. In 
compliance with this vote of March, 
1783, said Brocklebank and Hunting 
gave to said Harvey a bond conditioned 
like the previous one, and the former 
bond was cancelled. The mill and the 
dam was built, and everything went 
along smoothly for several years. 

But after a time a controversy arose 
about the land where the mill was locat- 
ed, and the owners of lots above the 
mill began to claim damages for flow- 
age by the dam, and Harvey appealed 
to the town, and Brocklebank and 
Hunting also claimed to have the town 
act in the premises, but the town de- 
clined, and upon one excuse and 
another refused to act. In 1802 the 
town appointed a committee to act in 
the premises and to make a final settle 
ment between said Harvey and the 
town ; but in 1804 they again voted to 
let the matter take its due course in 
law. An article was inseyted in the 
annual warrants for town-meetings on 
this subject, and special meetings were 
called to act upon it, but the town 
would not act. 

Finally suits were brought by the 
parties agrieved against Harvey, as of 
course they must be, and damages 
recovered against him for flowage by the 
owners of lands above his mill and by 
the claimant of the land where his mill 
was located. ‘These damages were 
collected of Harvey, and then he called 
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on his bondsmen, Hunting and Brockle- 
bank, to respond. ‘They called on the 
town, but the town was still deaf to the 
call; so after various town-meetings, 
Harvey sued Hunting and Brocklebank 
on their bond. ‘The town still refusing 
to come to their rescue, they defended 
themselves as best they could in the 
suit, but were finally beaten and a 
judgment recovered against them for the 
whole amount that Harvey had been 
obliged to pay. ‘Then there were more 
town-meetings, but the town was still 
persistent in doing nothing. 

I infer that in the mean time Brockle- 
bank had become irresponsible, and as 
Hunting was good, Harvey at length 
arrested Deacon Hunting and lodged 
him safely in jail for the non-payment 
of the debt. Hunting was stubborn, 
and Harvey was resolute, so Hunting 
laid in jail over a year ; but finding that 
Harvey would not yield, he finally paid 
the money and went home to his family. 
Then he called on the town, and the 
town refusing to act, he brought his suit 
against the town, and then more town- 
meetings followed ; but the suit went 
along, and the town in the end was 
beaten, as it deserved to be, and a judg- 
ment was recovered against the town. 

On the 24th day of May, 1808, a 
special meeting was called on that mat- 
ter, and the town zv/e/, that there be 
assessed upon the polls and estate in 
this town, and that part of Wilmot 
which was taken from this town in June 
last, a sum of money sufficient to satisfy 
the judgment rendered against the 
town in favor of Deacon Ebenezer 
Hunting, at the last term of the 
supreme court in this county. They 
do not state how large the sum thus 
raised was ; but it is reported that the 
amount of this claim had by this time. 
with all the costs of the various suits, 
reached the sum of nearly $1500, 
which for those times was a large 
amount. 

In 1809 there was an article in the 
warrant to see if the town will pay Dea- 
con Ebenezer Hunting the amount of 
interest which he has been obliged 
to pay on the execution which Levi 
Harvey, Esq., obtained against him. 
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But the town passed over the article. 
Again, on the 13th January, 1812, a 
special meeting was called to see if the 
town will pay to Deacon Ebenezer 
Hunting a sum of money equal to the 
amount of interest which he paid on the 
Harvey execution, and also to see what 
compensation the town will make Dea- 
con Ebenezer Hunting for damages 
he sustained by being imprisoned on 
said execution. But the town made 
quick work of it by voting at once not 
to do anything about it. This ended 


‘the controversy which had been in 


agitation more than twenty years in 
town. 

Let us now look for a moment at the 
boundaries of the town at different pe- 
riods of its history. When the town 
was incorporated it was, as you have 
seen, in very regular shape, extending 
from Alexandria to Fishersfield and 
Sutton in length, and of about equal 
width between the patent line and 
Kearsarge Gore. June 19, 1793, the 
Legislature disannexed lots No. 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 24 and 25 from the nor‘h- 
westerly part of Kearsarge Gore, and 
annexed the same to New London. By 
this change the southerly line of New 
London was extended east to the north- 
east corner of Sutton. The piece thus 
annexed was a triangle, with its base rest- 
ing on Sutton north line. December 11, 
1804, the Legislature disannexed a 
large number of lots from Wendell 
and annexed the same to New London ; 
and on the rgth of June, 1817, another 
tract was taken from Wendell and an- 
nexed to New London, so that the line 
between these towns was described as 
follows : Beginning at a point in Suna- 
pee Lake, which is described, “thence 
running north 16° east, 108 rods to 
Otter Pond and thence on the same 
course across said pond to Springfield 
south line.”” By these two additions to 
New London, it was intended to make 
the line between Sunapee and New 
London one continuous straight line 
from Fishersfield (now Newbury) north 
west corner through Otter Pond to 
Springfield line. I find by your town 
records that the old patent line run 
over the top of Burpee Hill, a little 
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above the house where Nathaniel Mes- 
ser and his son lived and died. 

The old school-house that used to 
sit there on the top of the hill on a 
ledge of rock, was on the patent line 
which originally divided this town from 
Wendell. By these additions another 
triangle was added to the town on that 
side, with its base resting on the old 
patent line, and bounded west by Wen- 
dell and north by Springfield. 

On the 18th of June, 1807, the town 
of Wilmot was incorporated out of the 
north-easterly part of New London, a 
part of New Chester, and all that part of 
Kearsarge Gore that laid northerly 
of the summit of Kearsarge Mountain. 

The part taken off from New Lon- 
don was described as follows : “ Begin- 
ning at the south-easterly corner of lot 
No. 22, and the south-westerly corner 
of lot No. 21, 0n the south-easterly 
line of said New London, thence run- 
ning westwardly across said New Lon- 
don on the northerly sides of lots num- 
bered 22, 35, 54, 70, 78, 90, 112 and 
130, over to Springfield line,” so taking 
all the land that lay north-easterly of 
that line in New London. This part 
of the town thus set off to Wilmot con- 
tained about gooo acres of land. 

From 1812 to 1815 the country was 
engaged in its second war with Eng- 
land, which was substantially closed by 
Gen. Andrew Jackson, at New Orleans, 
on the 8th of Junuary, 1815. 

In 181g the toleration act, as it was 
called, was passed by the legislature and 
became a law, which separated the civil 
and religious elements in our organiza- 
tion, so tospeak. It took from the 
towns, in their corporate capacity, the 
power to raise money for the support 
of preaching of any kind, or to build 
meeting-houses, or for other religious 
purposes, leaving it to religious socie- 
ties to do this work, each to suit its own 
views of propriety and duty. But this 
act did not affect religious matters in 
New London at all. The town had, in 
fact, anticipated the law many years. 
They had raised no money as a town, 
for preaching, since 1795, as I can find, 
and they had voted to let each denomi- 
nation in town occupy the meeting- 





house according to their interest there” 
in, each sect being thus lett free to ad 
vance their own views, in their own way 
and attheirownexpense. This has been 
the policy of the law ever since, and 
was the policy of the town long before 
the law was passed. 

From this time forth we shall find 
the history of the town and the history of 
the church entirely separate and distinct. 
Yet every one knows, whether he be- 
lieves in the doctrines of a church 
or not, that wherever a church has 
been long established, and has been, 
made up of any considerable portion 
of the people, it has and will have its 
influence upon the community to such 
an extent that no history of the town 
would be complete without a history of 
its church, or its churches, where there 
are more than one. Particularly is that 
true of a country town like New Lon- 
don, where there has been, from the 
earliest times, a leading and influential 
church, which has taken the lead in all 
great moral questions and reforms. 

The church had, in this period of 
twenty-one years, seen two seasons of 
revival under the preaching of Elder 
Seamans. In 180g some forty were 
added to the church, and in 1818 and 
181g occurred what was long known 
as the great reformation, in which be- 
tween eighty and ninety were added 
to the church. 

But during all these years there was 
much hard and disagreeable work to 
be done ; many labors with the brethren 
were instituted, and many were the let- 
ters of admonition and expulsion that 
were issued and recorded on the church 
records. 

In the year 1801 the first Baptist 
society was formed in town, which was 
kept up and had its annual meetings 
down as late as 1846, when its records 
cease, and the church has gone along 
so far, as appears, without the aid of 
the society. 

Within this period, too, the institu- 
tion of Free Masonry had arisen and 
flourished in this town quite extensively. 
King Solomon’s Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons, No. 14, was. char- 
tered and located at New London, in 
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the county of Hillsborough, on Jan- 
uary 27, 1802, by the Most Worshipful 
Grand Lodge of the State of New 
Hampshire. The Lodge flourished 
well here for many years, and had be- 
come quite numerous previous to the 
anti-masonic wave that swept over the 
eastern and middle states about 1826, 
when the excitement run so high and 
the opposition was so strong that the 
masons, thinking that discretion was the 
better part of valor, suspended their 
meetings for a time altogether, and the 
lodge in fact never did much more 
work in its old locality. But in June, 
1851, it was removed to Wilmot, where 
it remained in good working order 
until 1878, when it was again removed 
and located at Scytheville, in New Lon- 
don, where it now remains, enjoying a 
fair share of prosperity. 

The population had gone on increas- 
ing since 1800, though somewhat irreg- 
ular. In 1810 the census showed 692, 
gaining only seventy-five in that decade ; 
but in 1820 there were 924, a gain of 
232 in that decade, and the town had 
also made rapid progress in education, 
wealth and position, and was now en- 
joying a large share of the comforts and 
conveniences of life for that day. 

The County of Merrimack was incor- 
poratd July 23, 1823, and consisted of 
twenty-six towns, from Rockingham and 
Hillsborough counties. New London, 
which had been a part of Hillsborough 
County hitherto, now became a part of 
Merrimack, of which it still forms a part. 

On July 4, 1826, the new meeting- 
house, the house in which we are to- 
day assembled, wasraised. The corner- 
stone had been placed with appropriate 
ceremonies before that, at a public 
gathering, with a procession, music and 
religious ceremonies. The Fourth of July 
was a pleasant day, and at sunrise the 
work of raising was commenced, and it 
was substantially finished the same day, 
except what could be done with the 
force that was to be permanently em- 
ployed upon it. From that time for- 
ward the work was prosecuted with vig- 
or, so that before the winter closed in 
it was completed, with steeple and bell ; 
the slips were disposed of and the 
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house ready for use, and all that I find 
in the records concerning it, anywhere, 
in either church or society, is the fol- 
lowing vote by the society at their reg- 
ular meeting on the third Monday of 
December, 1826, viz. : 

Voted, “To accept of the new meet- 
ing-house, built by David Everett and 
Anthony Colby, and the common 
around the same. Chose Joseph Colby 
and Jonathan Greeley to take a convey- 
ance of said meeting-house and com- 
mon.” 

It seems that it had been arranged 
that the house should be apprais- 
ed so as to cover expenses, and a 
sufficient number of the society had 
subscribed, or in some way became re- 
sponsible to take the slips at the ap- 
praised value, so as to secure those who 
did the work in the first instance ; and 
then those two built the house and con- 
veyed it to the society. 

I can well remember the procession 
and proceedings when the corner-stone 
was laid, and the day of the raising of the 
house. After itwas completed we used 
to alternate between the new house and 
the old, one Sunday at each in turn for 
many years. In the old meeting-house 
were the square pews, with the seats on 
all four sides of them, with the high 
pulpit and the ‘great sounding-board 
over it, which would be sure to fall 
upon the minister’s devoted head, 
should he depart but the breadth of a 
single hair from the truth. In the new 
meeting-house there was some im- 
provement, the slips were all facing the 
same way and towards the pulplt, which 
originally was at the other end of the 
house, directly in front of the singing 
gallery ,and but little lower than that. 

On May 30, 1830, Rev. Samuel Am- 
brose died. He had for several years 
been a member of this church, the 
original church at Sutton having become 
at one time nearly or quite extinct ; and 
on October 4th, in the same year, Elder 
Seamans died. Thus these two men, 
who had labored side by side so long in 
the cause of the master, were called 
very nearly together to their reward. 

In 1830 the population was only 913, 
a loss of 11 from 1820. 
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In 1831 and 1832 the church was 
visited by one of its most remarkable 
revivals, under the preaching of the 
Rev. Oren Tracy. The whole town 
seemed to be reached and affected by 
it. During the fall of 1831, and the 
next winter, evening meetings were 
kept up in the different parts of the 
town, in the school-houses and in pri- 
vate houses, on Sundays and on week- 
days, to which large numbers were 
drawn, andthe interest in religious mat- 
ters was deep and wide spread. On 
the first Sunday of January, 1833, 
which was the first day of the week, 
and of the month, and of the year, an 
addition of forty-three was made to 
the church; on the first Sunday of 
March thirty-six more were added, and 
during the following summer several 
more, making between eighty and 
ninety in all. 

In the fall of 1832 another event 
took place which was at the time of 
great interest to the people of New 
London. During that autumn the first 
stage coach took its regular trip through 
New London upon the route from Han- 
over to Lowell. This new road had 
been before the public for several years 
in one form and another, and was strong- 
ly favored by one party and opposed 
by another. But it had finally, through 
the efforts of Col. Anthony Colby more 
than of any other man, probably, been 
laid out and built and a stage company 
had been formed, horses and coaches 
purchased, and arrangements made for 
stageing. 

This fall of 1832 J. Everett Farnum 
was teaching a private school for a 
term in the red school-house at the 
four corners, and it was announced 
that on a certaia day in October, I 
think, the stage coach would make 
its appearance. It was to go 
through here in the afternoon to Hano- 


ver, and start the next morning early 
for Lowell. As the expected event 
drew nigh, study was out of the ques- 
tion, and our kind teacher gave us all 
permission to gaze for a time, to the 
extent of our capacity, for the long ex- 
pected stage coach with its four horses 
in hand. It finally came and went, as 
all things come and go, and we resumed 
our studies again; but it took some 
time to fully comprehend and _ realize 
the importance of the fact that New 
London was henceforth to have a daily 
stage and a daily mail both ways. 

In 1837 the New London Academy 
was incorporated and went into suc- 
cessful operation, and continued pros- 
perous under different teachers for 
several years, up to about 1850, when 
its operations were suspended for a 
time. It commenced in 1837 as a 
ladies’ school, with Miss Susan F. Colby 
as principal. In the autumn of that 
year Prof. Dyer H. Sanborn became 
principal and Miss Colby continued as 
principal of the Ladies’ Department. 
After some years Mr. Sanborn resigned, 
and Truman K. Wright succeeded him 
as principal; after Mr. Wright, a Mr. 
Meserve, a Mr. Averhill, and a Mr. 
Comings followed. ‘Then Mr. Alvah 
Hovey, now president of Newton 
Theological Institution, taught one year ; 
then Mr. Joseph B. Clarke, now of 
Manchester, followed for a year; then 
a Mr. V. J. Walker followed, who was 
the last, or among the last who taught 
under this arrangement. 

In 1840 the population of New Lon- 
don reached rorg, a gain of 106 in the 
last ten years, and this was the largest 
number that were ever in the town at 
the time of any census, and the town 
was in a condition of prosperity, wealth 
and influence, perhaps equal to that of 
any other period in its history. 


[ CONTINUED IN SEPTEMBER NUMBER. ], 


























